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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Kicking out 

Following the bans and proscriptions by 
the Labour Representation Committee 
on leftists at its AGM on October 29, the 
Labour Party Socialist Network has got 
in on the act. Nick Wrack held a meeting 
on November 26, which I had hoped 
to attend, as I reported in last week’s 
Weekly Worker (Letters, November 24). 
But I got a phone call from Ed Potts on 
Friday night. No, I could not attend, he 
told me, to “to avoid embarrassment”. 
He had looked at our website, and had 
I not seen the email he sent to me back 
in October telling me this? No, I had 
missed it, but I found it quickly: 

“Unfortunately as a member of 
an existing democratic centralist 
organisation (Socialist Fight) you 
are ineligible for membership. This 
was agreed at our founding meeting, 
which produced the basic statement 
available here: socialistnetwork.org. 
uk/what-we-stand-for. 

“Yours with comradely greetings 

“Ed Potts (co-chair, LPSN) - on 
behalf of the exec.” 

I replied to Ed on Facebook: 

“Well, Socialist Fight is a proscribed 
organisation. Ed has trawled our 
website and decided we do not fit 
the bill. Curiously my appeal against 
expulsion in August 2015 was accepted 
by the Labour Party on the grounds that 
the political views we expressed for 
revolution and getting rid of capitalism 
was in line with its founder, Keir 
Hardie, and many since. 

“I don’t think socialists should 
endorse the witch-hunts of Guido 
Fawkes, David Cameron and the 
compliance unit of Iain McNicol. I 
have been a Labour Party member for 
30-odd years with a few short breaks. 
And it comes as very strange from Ed 
Potts, who said the following in 2015, 
when he was a Left Unity candidate 
against Labour: 

‘None of this should imply a sec¬ 
tarian attitude towards the Labour 
left - indeed I reluctantly accept the 
generally orthodox idea that socialists 
in their constituencies should campaign 
for them to be re-elected. After all, they 
perform a genuinely useful function as 
mouthpieces for the movement within 
the House of Commons. However, it 
is important to recognise that by doing 
so we are merely sustaining the status 
quo: ie, preserving their position as an 
accurate reflection of the left’s current 
strength within the Labour Party - able 
to get a handful of MPs elected, but not 
much else besides. 

‘To throw our energies into a serious 
campaign aimed not only at existing 
Labour members, but also encouraging 
new radicalised layers (or even those 
who have themselves previously 
broken away from Labour), to engage 
as supporters goes far beyond this 
appropriately modest level of support, 
and is a strategic mistake for all of the 
reasons outlined above. We would be 
giving people the mistaken impression 
that there was something significant to 
be achieved within Labour, if only they 
are vociferous enough and numerous. ’” 

Ed Potts explained in reply: “And 
then things changed, didn’t they, 
Gerry? Changed in a big way. So I 
thought about things long and hard, 
and discussed it all out with lots of 
comrades, and ultimately formed a 
different opinion based on the changed 
circumstances. 

“It’s disappointing you’re trying to 
personalise this [as the colonel said to 
the protesting rebel before the firing 
squad - GD]. We’ve made clear who is 
and isn’t eligible to become a member 
- it’s in our founding documents, which 
I thought you would have read. And we 
repeated it several times over in the 
details of Saturday’s meeting. I don’t 


see how the reasonable person could 
be left in any doubt where they stand.” 

The obvious conclusion forced on 
us is that such a rule defines the LPSN 
itself as a democratic centralist - or 
more correctly a bureaucratic centralist 

- organisation and so all members 
should expel themselves. Nick Wrack 
must have concurred, if not initiated 
all this. These former comrades of 
Left Unity (!) hope to persuade Ian 
McNicol that because they are prepared 
to join the witch-hunt against Gerry 
Downing and Socialist Fight they 
really cannot be such bad people after 
all - as the LRC NC also hoped, when 
they reportedly voted unanimously to 
expel me without hearing or appeal on 
a charge of anti-Semitism on April 2. 

“From outside pissing in to inside 
kicking out” (as one wag commented) 
might seem a reasonable refutation 
of any past socialist principles that 
McNicol might charge them with. 
Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 

Goodbye, Fidel 

It is with some sadness that I note the 
passing of comrade Fidel Castro, a great 
and dedicated revolutionary socialist. 

Fidel’s political direction was 
uncertain at the beginning. He and his 
band of compaheros were composed 
of many mixed opinions - anarchists, 
Marxists, nationalist democrats - all 
united in trying to overthrow the 
fascistic dictator and mafia gangster, 
Batista. Batista had made Cuba the 
playground of the US tax dodgers 

- a floating brothel for the rich and 
famous - while the people of Cuba 
lived in literally medieval conditions 
of chronic poverty and exploitation. 
Fidel’s movement was at first given the 
green light by the CIA, who wished to 
see Batista and the Mafiosi overthrown, 
with Cuba coming closer into the 
embrace of the US state. 

After the Fidelistas by force of 
arms and the general strike across 
the island forced Batista to flee to his 
cousins across in Miami, a provisional 
government was established and by 
popular will a socialist system was 
called for. The Cuban Communist 
Party, which had played no part in 
the struggle, was refounded with a 
starkly radical vision. Cuba could 
never construct socialism on its own: 
it was too small, non-industrial, totally 
dependent on tobacco and sugar, and 
now the US state was dedicated to its 
overthrow and threw an iron trade 
blockade around the island. The Cuban 
revolution, announced Fidel, is the 
revolution of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

Cuba brought together liberation 
movements from across Africa, 
Latin America and Asia, reached 
new understandings and sparked 
the popular communist movements 
of this generation. Cuban forces 
volunteered en masse for service 
fighting across the world, and at home 
made brave attempts at constructing the 
national health service and education 
programme, which eliminated illiteracy 
in a decade. ‘The new man’ was 
being born and Cuba worked hard to 
eliminate ‘machismo’ sexist attitudes 
with armed women’s detachments and 
popular assemblies of working class 
women. 

Contrasted to the chilling poverty 
and ill health of the rest of Latin 
America Cuba was a shining light. For 
the leaders of the Black Panther Party 
Cuba was black power! Two thirds of 
the population were black - they were 
not being lynched, they were not being 
disenfranchised or beaten with billy 
clubs or shot down in the streets. The 
life expectancy and health standards 
of black people in Cuba contrasted 
starkly with the poor life, ill health and 
gross poverty of black people living in 
the USA. 

The US state moved to the final 


confrontation with socialist ideas - 
multiple assassination attempts on 
Fidel, sabotage, counterrevolutionary 
guerrillas parachuted into the mountains 
and a seaborne invasion (the Bay of 
Pigs) - all of which ended in disasters 
for the USA and their Mafia backers. 
In 1962 we came the closest yet to 
all-out nuclear war, and people of my 
generation (I was 14) trembled at the 
prospect. Fidel would have gone all the 
way, but comrade Khrushchev perhaps 
sensibly blinked first and withdrew the 
missiles, and the Soviet fleet turned 
round. 

Despite the vision, and the passion 
and the super-human commitment of 
the Cuban people, and the almost love 
affair with the youth of the world, 
who saw Cuba as our revolution - not 
a revolution of grey men, in great 
coats in furry hats and sour faces, but 
of music, and tee-shirts, long hair, 
beards, drums and cigars - of what we 
thought was a free socialism and real 
and sincere attempt at winning the 
communist world revolution. Despite 
all that, Cuba lived by the generosity 
of Russian state aid and subsidies. 
Its attempts at industrialisation and 
self-sufficiency failed. Cuba, for all the 
slogans and flags and music, was not 
a workers’ democracy - it was a party 
and presidential dictatorship. 

In the opening days and years 
of the revolution political factions 
and tendencies were tolerated, the 
Trotskyist Revolutionary Workers 
Party ran a legal paper and had an 
open address until the late 60s and then 
went through a series of repressions. 
The Anarchist Syndicalist union had 
been popular in Havana and some 
small cities and it campaigned for 
real workers’ control until the axe 
came down. Some were jailed, some 
disappeared, many fled. 

Morality in Cuba was in line with 
the prevailing trends of youth in the 
60s around the world and sensible 
attitudes prevailed toward sex and 
teenagers - although contraception was 
not freely available, so far as I could 
tell (I worked there as a volunteer in 
construction). Homosexuality had not 
been illegal - until ironically support 
from the crumbling ‘Soviet Union’ 
started to dry up and they looked 
to China. China made the quid quo 
pro for assistance the imposition of 
repressive sexual codes. The age of 
sexual consent was raised to three years 
older than the rest of Latin America 
and homosexuality for the first time 
became illegal. 

After the collapse of the USSR Cuba 
tried to adapt, moving toward tourism 
as a major source of foreign currency. 
Some small-scale capitalism was 
allowed - Fidel hated this imposition, 
which had been forced upon him. Now, 
with the dollar economy the way in 
which labour was undertaken started 
to shift. Why should workers volunteer 
to work extra shifts for no money to 
build the country, while waiters and bar 
staff were earning more money in tips 
than surgeons earned in the hospitals 
and engineers earned in the oil field or 
copper mine? 

As Fidel declined in health and the 
revolutionary vision became distorted, 
different voices began to emerge. 
Raul Castro is a pragmatic man, let us 
say - anyone who has read my book 
The wheel’s still in spin will know 
he and I had severe crossed political 
words, to the extent I feared I would 
never be allowed back into the country 
(a mistaken fear, I am pleased to say, 
as me and my family love the country 
and the people). 

When I’ve spoken to Cuban people 
more recently, I’ve had the same 
sort of feedback I was getting near 
the end of the 1984-85 strike from 
diehard miners here: ‘It had been 
worth a go, worth risking all for, but 
we had fought to a standstill.’ They 
needed change, although the bottom¬ 


line non-negotiable items were: (a) 
independence - they do not wish to be 
part of the USA or a puppet state; (b) 
their free public healthcare system; (c) 
free public education. Anything else is 
open for at least discussion - though I 
doubt anyone in the streets of Havana 
will be waiting for the Mafia to return. 

So farewell comrade Fidel, a brave 
and sincere revolutionary who held out, 
as the tide of world revolution changed 
and the multinational imperialism of the 
west returned to dominate us all, despite 
brave attempts to dint it in Venezuela, 
Peru and elsewhere. As I say in my 
book, the wheel was indeed still in spin, 
but it didn’t stop in the high-tide years 
of the 60s and 70s, when the revolution 
was pushing all before it. It spun on 
and arrived further back than we had 
been in the 50s. 

Where will the next vision come 
from? Which new flashpoint? Which 
new, brave attempt at constructing 
a different way of living, with 
humanitarian, egalitarian and 
communist values? 

I don’t know, but what I do know 
is it will turn again - and next time we 
must learn the lessons. Revolutions 
must always belong to the people 
themselves. Authority and control must 
stay with the people - even the most 
colourful and charismatic leader must 
never be allowed to usurp that principle. 
David Douglass 
South Shields 

Distinction 

Jack Conrad clarifies that he did not 
mean that the Second International made 
Lenin’s distinction between socialism 
and communism, but that they still made 
a distinction between them (Letters, 
November 24). Obviously they did not 
think that full, free access according to 
needs could be introduced immediately 
capitalism was abolished, but Jack’s 
assertion is still dubious. 

I call as witness someone else in 
the Leninist tradition - a certain T 
Oizerman, who wrote the preface to 
the publication in 1971 by Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, to extracts from 
August Bebel’s Women and socialism 
under the title Society of the future : 

“The reader should, however, keep 
in mind that Bebel and the majority of 
social democrats in the latter half of 
the 19th century did not differentiate 
between the two stages of communist 
society - the lower and the higher. 
Speaking of socialism, Bebel refers 
mainly to the higher stage - to com¬ 
munism. That is why he maintains that 
in the new society class distinctions 
and the state will have disappeared, 
money and trade been abolished, the 
productive forces will have reached 
such a high level that the working day 
will last only three to four hours, and 
all peoples will live together in one 
fraternal family, while weapons will 
be exhibits in museums.” 

Lenin himself, in an article on ‘Karl 
Marx’ that he wrote for an encyclopae¬ 
dia in 1914, used the word ‘socialism’ 
in the same way, writing: “... by leading 
to the abolition of classes, socialism 
will therefore lead to the abolition of 
the state as well” and distinguishing it 
from “the period of the expropriation 
of the expropriators”, during which 
small-scale peasants producing for 
the market would continue to exist. 
See www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/ 
works/1914/granat/ch04.htm. 

Adam Buick 
email 

Muddled 

Phil Sharpe says he is not concerned 
with providing the “latest version of what 
Marx said about a socialist economy”, 
but with promoting an “alternative 
conception of market socialism” (Letters, 
November 24). 

Nevertheless, he asserts that his 
approach is still a Marxist one, since it 
is still predicated on a strategy of “class 


struggle” to bring about the realisation 
of this alternative. Adherence to a 
revolutionary approach based on class 
struggle, he says, is “crucial when 
defining a person as a Marxist”. 

I think this is all very muddled. Let me 
again reiterate that I am not particularly 
concerned with the etymological aspect 
of the terms employed here. For me 
it’s not the brand name or label on 
the bottle that matters, but what is in 
the bottle itself - its contents. From a 
Marxist perspective, or at least from 
the perspective of Marx, what Phil 
calls “market socialism” is not an 
alternative to capitalism, but a form of 
capitalism. It exhibits all of the primary 
generic features of what constitutes, for 
Marx, a capitalist economy - above all, 
generalised wage labour. 

This is important to understand 
because the clear implication behind 
Phil’s reasoning is that the realisation 
of “market socialism” represents 
some kind of fundamental break with 
market capitalism. But from a Marxist 
perspective it represents nothing 
of the sort. Rather it represents the 
continuation of capitalism in another 
form. If I am right in saying this, 
then it follows there can be nothing 
‘revolutionary’ about the realisation 
of market socialism. A ‘revolution’, in 
Marxist terms, constitutes a fundamental 
change in the economic basis of society. 

Certainly a strategy of “class 
struggle” is required to effect such a 
change, but on this point we need to 
recognise the crucial distinction that 
Marx made between a class in itself and 
a class for -itself. A genuine socialist 
revolution can only be the act of a class 
for itself seeking to completely abolish 
its own exploited status as a class in 
itself. That can only mean a majority of 
workers who understand what a classless 
socialist society entails and want to 
make it reality. 

The class for itself arises out of the 
class in itself. It is the culmination of a 
process of political clarification arriving 
at the point where the revolutionary 
transformation of society from 
capitalism to socialism is identified as 
an objective embodying the interests 
of workers generally. Class struggle 
does not commence once that point has 
been reached - only revolutionary class 
struggle. It is totally possible for class 
struggle to occur without this taking a 
revolutionary fonn. For Marxists, class 
struggle in its revolutionary form is the 
emergent and conscious expression of 
an objectively grounded and pre-existing 
struggle of the class in itself but not yet 
for itself. 

This is precisely how I would look 
at Phil’s supposed “revolutionary 
approach” to inaugurating “market 
socialism”. It is not revolutionary at all 
and its horizons are limited to those of 
a class in itself, but not yet a class for 
itself. Indeed it takes for granted the 
continued existence of an exploited 
class in itself. It does not seek to put an 
end to the system of generalised wage 
labour - what Marx called capitalism - 
but to perpetuate it in a more sanitised 
and convivial form. 

Phil chastises the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain for not supporting in 1917 
a “genuine proletarian revolution, which 
was based on the role of the popular 
organisations of the soviets”. I am 
reminded here of that great Marx quote: 

“If the proletariat destroys the 
political rule of the bourgeoisie, that 
will only be a temporary victory, only an 
element in the service of the bourgeois 
revolution itself, as in 1794, so long as 
in the course of history, in its movement, 
the material conditions are not yet 
created which make necessary the 
abolition of the bourgeois mode of 
production and thus the definitive 
overthrow of bourgeois political rule” 
(‘Moralising criticism and critical 
morality’, 1847). 

This could very well sum up 
the “Bolshevik revolution” itself. 
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Capitalism of a sort, of course, existed in 
Russia prior to the Bolshevik takeover. 
However, the Russian economy was a 
dualistic one, in which a comparatively 
small capitalistic, industrial-urban 
sector coexisted with a much larger, 
pre-capitalist, peasant-based agricultural 
sector. The function of the Bolsheviks 
was the quintessentially bourgeois one 
of facilitating a process of primitive 
accumulation along state-capitalist 
lines and the removal of pre-capitalist 
impediments to Russia’s own capitalist 
development. 

None of this seems to register with 
Phil. He still seems to naively think that 
the period of so-called ‘war communism’ 
was actually an attempt to transcend the 
market and - quite absurdly - contends 
that “the contemporary relevance of 
the New Economic Policy is that it 
represents a recognition that socialism 
can only be realised” by rejecting 
compulsion and embracing market 
incentives. What about the compulsion 
that lies at the very heart of a system 
of generalised wage labour, Phil - the 
fact that workers are left with no other 
alternative than to sell their working 
abilities to an employer and to submit 
to the whims of that most conspicuously 
authoritarian of institutions, the capitalist 
business firm? 

Ironically, this was the whole point 
behind the Bolshevik policy ofprimitive 
accumulation and the destruction of an 
independent peasantry. Forced grain 
requisitions and market incentives were 
but two sides of the same capitalist coin. 
They were the stick and the carrot of 
a Bolshevik strategy to aid and assist 
the penetration of capitalist relations 
of production in Russia, based on 
generalised wage labour. 

As for the workers themselves and 
notwithstanding that they brought the 
Bolsheviks to power, their deeds and 
their outlook were not those of a class 
for itself, but still those of a class in 
itself. Their preoccupations were much 
the same as those of non-revolutionary 
workers everywhere - job security, wage 
levels and so on. However, their hopes 
for a better future under the Bolsheviks 
would be dashed when the latter soon 
enough revealed its real intent. One-man 
management, scientific Taylorism, the 
crushing of independent trade unions, 
and Trotsky’s brutal “militarisation 
of labour” programme were all the 
expression of a state-capitalist regime 
intent upon consolidating capitalism. 

As such they present merely an 
alternative and less palatable route to 
achieving the same unpalatable goal 
that Phil himself upholds. 

Robin Cox 
email 

Not locusts 

I have previously explained that war 
communism was a response to conditions 
outside the control of the Bolsheviks and 
not a purposefully designed policy to 
abolish the market, which was claimed. 

Phil misattributed my remark that 
he was resorting to a spurious human 
nature argument to Adam Buick. Phil 
stated: “This approach is a recipe for 
people to quickly take goods beyond 
their own needs.” He avoids answering 
the crucial question - why take more than 
you need, when you can freely take what 
you need? He cannot just simply project 
into a socialist society the same kind 
of behavioural patterns that underlie 
this dog-eat-dog capitalist society, 
including its atomised, individualistic 
way of looking at things. This criticism 
fails because it takes no account of the 
fundamentally different sociological 
framework within which a socialist 
society will operate. 

If people decide that they individually 
and as a society need to overconsume, 
then socialism cannot possibly work. If 
people cannot change their behaviour 
and take control and responsibility for 
their decisions, socialism will fail. To 
establish socialism the majority must 
want socialism and Phil is correct when 
he says, “only the strategy of class 
struggle will bring about the realisation 


of an alternative to capitalism”. 

So is it credible that, having engaged 
in this collective action and sacrificed 
for it, people will then seek to sabotage 
their accomplishment by reverting back 
to individual interests? The stronger the 
movement towards socialism grows, the 
more it subverts the prevailing capitalist 
ethos. So surely it is reasonable to 
suppose that the desire for socialism 
and the understanding of what it entails 
would influence the way people behaved 
in socialism. So why would they seek 
to jeopardise the new society they had 
just helped create? 

The world today is full of 
institutions that promote greed and 
self-centeredness. The messages all 
around foster anti-social attitudes. 
Equally, wouldn’t a sense of mutual 
obligations profoundly influence 
people in socialism? After all, socialism 
will not require great changes in 
the way we behave - essentially 
only the accentuation of some of the 
behaviours which people express now 
(friendliness, helpfulness, cooperation) 
at the expense of those more negative 
ones which capitalism encourages. Our 
demands are not insatiable. They are 
conditioned by the society we live in 
and in a socialist society much of what 
we falsely consider to be essential to 
our well-being - the pursuit of status 
via conspicuous consumption - will 
be rendered totally meaningless. In 
socialism, the only way to gain the 
respect of your fellows is through 
your contribution to society and not 
what you take out of it. Nobody should 
underestimate the potency of this. 

It is long overdue to reassert the 
vision of higher communism as 
the explicit goal of revolutionaries 
everywhere and we should not be 
advocating questionable stop-gap 
measures such as “market-socialism” 
that have long been rendered obsolete 
by technological development. We 
should be hell-bent on getting the real 
thing and critics such as Phil need to 
fundamentally reassess the assumptions 
upon which they base their criticisms. 
Phil is legitimising Hardin’s “tragedy 
of the commons” that says, if people 
have access to free things, they’ll act 
like locusts. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

Pro-ignorance 

Just as we socialists were beginning to 
succeed in our fight back against the 
messages and consequences of the post¬ 
truth age, along comes the pro-ignorance 
new world order of Trumpism trying to 
nail us to the floor once again. 

Actually, these are not just shaping up 
as new times of pro-ignorance, but also 
for establishing an actively promoted 


A ccording to comrade ME, “The 
Weekly Worker is a great paper 
and invaluable to the left, in my 
opinion.” In fact it’s “infinitely 
better than most left newspapers” 
- which obviously means he had to 
renew his subscription! 

Another one who did the same 
was comrade BB - even though 
he already pays by standing order. 
Never mind - when we rang him 
up he said we should accept his 
£30 cheque as a donation. That’s 
the spirit, comrade! Other cheques 
were from BW (£10 added to his 
sub) and JP (£5, ditto). 

However, the bad news is, 
we fell quite a bit short of our 
November fighting fund target 
of £1,750, ending the month on 
£ 1,468 - a deficit of £282. That was 
despite some excellent donations, 
including RK’s bank transfer of 


‘retro-primitivism’, in the sense that 
a rejection of scientific and medical 
knowledge is going to be a central plank 
ofTrump’s plans and policies - (such as 
that connected to global warming or a 
woman’s fundamental right to control 
her own body.) 

To say the very least, how paradoxical 
or ironic that we now have this USA- 
originated primitivism ranged against 
the Middle Eastern and fundamentalist 
Islamic equivalent. Talk about pissing 
away any moral high ground - in 
precisely the same manner as Israel 
pissed away the moral high ground of 
international Jewry in relation to Nazism 
and their beyond dreadful holocaust. 

So Trumpism equals pro-ignorance 
plus retro-primitivism - just as in 
those dark and religiosity-saturated 
centuries before humanity’s fabulous 
enlightenment, when liberating 
revelations brought by scientific 
understanding and investigation were 
treated with equivalently ridiculous 
hostility and the same kind of 
perniciously self-serving contempt. 

As far as the conventional capitalist 
elites, the established bourgeoisie, 
the self-styled intelligentsia and their 
various media outlets are concerned, 
all of this Trumpist stuff is nothing 
less than a feral and horribly smelly 
cat amongst those delicately perfumed 
but now seriously flustered pigeons. 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Blanket ban 

Recently, shadow business secretary 
Clive Lewis said that only those who 
are members of a trade union should 
be able to migrate to the UK. He needs 
to clarify that those immigrants should 
be members of a British trade union, 
not members of a foreign trade union 
operating in a country where wages are 
markedly lower. 

Last year, I wrote that the left 
should call on a blanket ban on all 
employers from hiring ‘unskilled’, 
non-permanent residents (whether 
or not they become permanent later 
on, as immigration applicants are not 
such during their applications). The 
onus would be on employers, not on 
unskilled immigrants. 

With this recent opposition 
suggestion, I should double down on 
my stance: the left should also call 
on a blanket ban on all employers 
from hiring ‘skilled’, non-permanent 
residents, unless the latter have 
become members of a domestic 
trade union. This goes right back to 
immigration-concerned foundation 
of the International Workingmen’s 
Association. 

Nick Tan 
email 


£25 and standing orders from PM 
(£100), JT (£30), GT (£15), SS and 
RL (£10 each). There were also 
PayPal donations from MC (£25), 
DV (£10) and JW (£5). 

We could really do with more 
of our online readers (there were 
2,774 of them last week) clicking 
on that PayPal button, or - even 
better - following RK’s example 
by making a bank transfer, which 
doesn’t incur anyone any costs, 
of course. Either way, we need to 
make up for the November deficit by 
raising at least £2,000 in December. 

How about a nice batch of early 
Christmas presents? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


- Fighting fund - 

Early Christmas? 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 4, 5pm: No forum. 

Sunday December 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 9 (‘The climax of Labourism’), section 1: ‘The impact of war’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; and Labour Party Marxists: 
www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday December 6,6.45pm: Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. ‘We are 
all originarios: political conflict and indigenous identity in Bolivia’. 
Speaker: Matthew Doyle. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup. org. 

Momentum North East 

Saturday December 3, 9.30am to 8pm: Regional conference, 
CastleGate, Melbourne Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1.Featuring 
policy-making debates and workshops. 

Organised by Momentum northern regional network: www.momentum-nrc.com. 

The politics of Antonio Gramsci 

Saturday December 3,1pm: Public meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage 
Street, Wakefield WF1. Speakers: Colin Waugh (Independent Working 
Class Education Network), Howard Moss (Socialist Party of Great 
Britain). Music from Bamsdale Hood. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Festive Marxist bargains 

Saturday December 3,11am to 3pm: Second-handbook sale, Marx 
Memorial Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

Slaughter no remedy 

Monday December 5, 8pm: Anti-war film night, The Cube cinema, 
Dove Street South, Kingsdown, Bristol BS2. Tickets £4/£5 from www. 
cubecinema.com/programme/event/slaughter-no-remedy,9053. 
Organised by Bristol Radical History Group: www.brh.org.uk/site. 

Salute Castro 

Monday December 5, 6pm: Memorial, Bolivar Hall, Grafton Way, 
London Wl. With speakers, music, readings and film. Guests include 
Cuban ambassador Teresita Vicente, Tariq Ali and Richard Gott. 
Organised by Cuba Solidarity Campaign: www.cuba-solidarity.org.uk. 

Stop the War Christmas dinner 

Wednesday December 7, 8pm till late: Annual festive meal fundraiser, 
Pasha, 301 Upper Street, London Nl. Tickets: £35 (members), £40 
(standard), £50 (solidarity). Book by phone: 020 7561 4830. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Momentum Stockport 

Thursday December 8, 7.15pm: AGM, Stockport Labour Club, 2 
Lloyd Street, Stockport SK4. 

Organised by Momentum Stockport: 
https://en-gb.facebook.com/MomentumStockport. 

Guantanamo justice 

Saturday December 10, 2pm: Protest vigil, Richmond Terrace 
(opposite Downing Street), Whitehall, London SW1. 

Organised by Guantanamo Justice Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/groups/246228002377494. 

Media Reform UK 

Saturday December 10,10am to 6pm: Meeting, Clore Management 
Centre, Birkbeck, University of London, London WC1. Keynote 
speaker: John Pilger. 

Organised by Media Reform UK: 
www.facebook.com/MediaReformUK. 

Christmas benefit night 

Thursday December 15, 8pm to 2am: Live music benefit, Junction 
Room, 578 Kingsland Road, Dalston, London E8. £5 on the door. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Solidarity and mutual aid 

Sunday January 8,10.30am to 4pm: Discussion and showing of 
Ken Loach’s I, Daniel Blake, Fahrenheit Books, 47-49a Wilson Street, 
Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.facebook.com/TeessideSolidarityMovement. 

Stop arms supplies to Saudi Arabia 

Sunday January 15, 2.30pm: Meeting, St John’s church, St John’s 
Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham B11. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Danger of Trump foreign policy 

Monday January 16, 5.30pm: Public meeting, Allington House, 4 
North Bailey, Durham DHL Speaker: Chris Nineham. 

Organised by Durham Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/durhamstopthewar. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday January 21, 9.30am to 5pm: AGM, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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CUBA 


An icon, but not a model 


Revolutionary, dictator - or both? Paul Demarty remembers Fidel Castro 



T he most interesting thing about 
the death of Fidel Castro is that 
the reactions are so mixed. 

There are, of course, jubilant cries of 
victory from the right - Donald Trump 
hailed the death of a “brutal dictator”, and 
the streets of Miami - famously home to 
many thousands of Cuban exiles - were 
alive with parties. The exile community, 
naturally, is chock-full of people who 
despise the Cuban regime on principled 
grounds, and even those who left in 
pursuit of better economic opportunities 
may be forgiven for blaming the Cuban 
government for the necessity of their flight. 

Yet things are a little more complicated 
than one might expect. In the British 
context, we were not surprised to find 
George Galloway and Ken Livingstone 
(now that he is again, implausibly, out in 
the cold) praising the deceased; but Jeremy 
Corbyn, who can barely find the courage to 
mumble against the monarchy nowadays, 
was able to acclaim this “internationalist 
and champion of social justice”, and even 
Peter Hain could acclaim Fidel for his part 
in destroying apartheid. The tone of the 
BBC has been very much of the ‘on the 
one hand, on the other hand’ type; and the 
messaging from the White House itself 
- with Barack Obama clinging for now 
to the microphone, before it is seized by 
Trump - has been cautious, seeing as how 
one of Obama’s legitimate achievements 
from the point of view of US imperialism 
is having begun the process of normalising 
relations with Cuba. 

Castro and his 
moment 

So what are we to make of this man ourselves? 
The journey to political icon status began 
unassumingly, with a Jesuit education for 
Fidel and his brother Raul; from his student 
days onwards, Fidel was a radical of one 
sort or another, a democrat flirting with 
socialism and Marxism for a decade or 
more. Various elected governments came 
and went, presiding over a corrupt and highly 
unequal society, albeit one with a strong and 
militant working class. Fidel’s sympathies, 


despite their unsophisticated quality, were 
with the latter from very early on. 

The decisive moment in Castro’s life 
came with Fulgencio Batista’s military 
coup in 1952. Batista - who had been 
a populist president in the 1940s - was 
initially supported by the Popular Socialist 
Party, which was the ‘oflicial’Communist 
Party in Cuba; but he shifted drastically 
towards the United States, instituted a 
reign of terror and repression against the 
trade unions, and built his base among 
Cuban plantation owners and American 
Mafiosi. The Castros tookup arms against 
him, launching a disastrous coup attempt 
in 1953 that landed both of them and 
more in jail, and gave a name - the July 
26 Movement - to their later activities. 

After their release by Batista, under 
intense pressure, the Castro brothers 
and their allies regrouped, and it was 
now that they would sail - crammed like 
sardines into the Granina - into history. 
Their boat landed on the Cuban coast in 
December 1956; within two years Batista 
had fled. The dictator’s forces were initially 
successful, killing three-quarters of the 80 
or so guerrillas Castro brought over, but his 
regime rapidly began to collapse, and the 
question became: what would replace it? 

C astro himself was, by background, a 
liberal nationalist, who decried Batista’s 
tyrannical measures against communists 
and other dissenters to his regime. In 
this era, however, Soviet foreign policy 
turned decisively towards supporting 
anti-colonial and anti-imperialist revolt in 
the third world, and thus there developed, 
for the nationalists themselves, a strong 
attraction for the Soviet model and ‘non¬ 
capitalist roads to development’. Among 
Castro’s immediate sympathisers were 
several communists, most notably Che 
Guevara; and, as he rode into Santiago, he 
was faced with the same issue as Batista 
years before: the size and influence of 
the Popular Socialist Party. He chose the 
opposite course to Batista, and embraced 
the Soviets and ‘official’ communism. At a 
time of escalating tension in the cold war, 
the Soviets allowed the construction of a 
Stalinist regime 90 miles off the coast of 
the United States. 

The US reacted exactly as one would 
expect to such a development. On the 
campaign trail, John F Kennedy excoriated 


Eisenhower for propping up Batista, in 
spite of the bloodiness of his methods and 
the rampant corruption that characterised 
his regime. Yet Kennedy was equally an 
inveterate anti-communist and, as Castro 
slipped more and more decisively into 
the Soviet sphere of influence, so did the 
Gulf of Mexico seem to widen. The twin 
catastrophes of Kennedy’s botched Bay of 
Pigs invasion and the missile crisis of 1962 
(during which Castro was among those 
urging the Soviets to call the Americans’ 
bluff) soured affairs permanently. 

Thus the next few decades of Castro’s 
life consisted of evading one US-sponsored 
assassination attempt after another, and his 
regime was battered by both the notorious 
blockade and endless CIA destabilisation 
operations. The Castros’ response was 
Soviet-style dictatorship - all power lay with 
the Communist Party, large swathes (even 
by Stalinist standards) of the economy 
were nationalised, and the whole thing was 
subsidised by the USSR, which bought 
up Cuban sugar. Dissidents were bullied, 
imprisoned and exiled. 

Yet the repression was not on the 
same scale as in the German Democratic 
Republic, never mind Maoist China or 
the USSR in its Stalin-era prime. As an 
indicator, some 217 people were formally 
executed by the Castro regime up to 
1987, compared to 20,000 in the Batista 
era; extra-judicial killings are, of course, 
not included, but neither are Batista’s. 

Are we to conclude that the better 
angels of Castro’s nature prevented 
the sort of horrifying bloodletting seen 
elsewhere? Hardly - the truth is that the 
Cuban regime enjoyed broad popularity 
from its inception. The Batista regime, by 
the time of its downfall, was widely hated 
and propped up by the Mafia. The country 
was reduced to the status of an offshore 
brothel for rich Americans. Whatever 
the privations and political restrictions 
of Stalinism, that particular problem 
went away overnight. Castro’s Stalinism, 
in short, was successful in competing 
for hegemony over Cuban nationalist 
sentiment; and, just as the USA was 
terribly concerned to see a Soviet satellite 
pop up just off the coast of Florida, so 


Cubans worry about how their small 
nation can resist the imperial behemoth 
just to the north. Fidel, whatever his 
faults, was the man with the cojones to 
stand up to Uncle Sam, for five decades. 

Bad blueprint 

That attitude was attractive not only to Cuban 
nationalists, of course: Castro survives as 
an icon because his July 26 Movement 
proved such a rich source of inspiration 
to revolutionaries across the third world, 
and indeed in the imperialist heartlands. 

And yet ... there is a quite striking 
phenomenon at work here. Che, growing 
impatient with ‘winningthepeace’ inCuba, 
exported the method himself; yet the results 
were disastrous. He met his end in Bolivia, 
having attempted to begin a peasant war 
against the central government, only to 
discover that - among other unforeseen 
circumstances - the peasants in his base 
area did not speak Spanish, but a local 
indigenous language. The record, across 
the board, is one of abysmal failure: 
where such agrarian guerrilla struggles 
have succeeded in overthrowing regimes, 
Cuban-style ‘socialism’ has not been the 
replacement. The greatest success of 
Cuban anti-imperialist foreign policy - the 
rout of the apartheid regime’s invasion of 
Angola in the middle 70s - was essentially 
a conventional war, in defence of the most 
likely replacement for Portuguese rule. 

That leaves the Cuban revolution not 
as a model, but as a striking exception 
in an overall litany of failure. Yet, on 
closer examination, that should hardly be 
surprising; for 1950s Cuba was already 
thoroughly proletarianised, in the city 
and the country, and had (as already 
mentioned) a militant workers ’ movement. 
Castro and his comrades arrived in 
Santiago to find the workers on a general 
strike, led by the PSP; the fusion of the 
July 26 Movement with the latter to fonn 
the Communist Party of Cuba put Fidel 
in the president’s office, but only worked 
because the PSP was already a mass 
workers’ party. Che’s attempts to repeat 


the trick failed because he misunderstood 
the reasons for his own success - the 
USSR’s caginess about provoking the 
USA, as detente gained traction in cold 
war diplomacy, hardly helped matters. 

Yet did it work even in Cuba? 
‘ Revolutionary’ Cuba has, in recent years, 
been steadily on its way in from the cold. 
It is reversing many of its nationalisation 
programmes, and making up for the gap 
in revenues left by the collapse of the 
Soviet Union by aggressively building 
up its tourist industry once again. The 
government has essentially created a 
parallel capitalist economy, with its own 
currency, to serve as an island resort, while 
natives must make do with their national 
pesos and rations; large infrastructure 
projects have gone to foreign capital. 

The last decade or two have seen 
Cuba edge down the Chinese road, albeit 
without the massive industrialisation. 
Thus, in the end, it is yet another 
example to add to the pile: socialism 
in one country is an illusion. It leads 
on a path, more or less bloody, more 
or less honourable, back to capitalism. 
Apologists for the Cuban regime will 
cite, unfailingly, the US embargo and 
associated skulduggery as a proximate 
cause for its defonnities, and not without 
justice; it would be fatuous to doubt 
the revolutionary fervour of the young 
Castros and Guevara and their comrades. 
Yet that is surely the point: what else do 
you expect the global hegemon to do with 
a ‘socialist’ republic just off the coast? 

We should remember that the old 
adversary, the United States, has had a 
political shock of its own recently; and 
if Hillary Clinton had won the election 
the case would be straightforward: 
the thaw would continue. Castroism 
would die, not long after Castro - and 
not with a bang, but a whimper. Donald 
Tramp could slam things violently into 
reverse, perhaps giving the regime a 
reason to exist for a little while longer 
- a perfectly counterintuitive possibility 
for our chaotic times • 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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TURKEY _ 

Economics of the madhouse 

Despite the construction boom, things are not boding well for Erdogan, writes Esen Uslu 



Recep Tayyip Erdogan: towering ambitions in danger 


T he Oxford Dictionary has declared 
‘post-truth’ to be the word of the 
year. We find this very apt, because 
Turkey has been the ‘post-truth’ land 
since the Justice and Development 
Party (AKP) took office in late 2002. 

Let me try to demonstrate post-truth 
conceptions in economics, for today 
managing public perceptions is more 
important than the truth. The AKP 
government and its international backers 
have created the myth of Turkey’s 
miraculous economic performance 
under Recep Tayyip Erdogan. 

Construction spree 

The government tried to take advantage 
of the international economic situation by 
launching a public works and construction 
spree. The results have been presented as 
proof of the success of the never-seen-hefore 
development programme ushered in by 
the great leader of the AKP. However, 
the truth is a little different. Let us take 
a closer look. 

A third bridge over the Bosphorus 
was opened in August 2016 to great 
acclaim. However, the junctions and 
approach roads, together with the 
motorway leading up to the bridge, 
were not completed. So all it has done 
is create more traffic jams within 
the old road system of Istanbul. All 
heavy-goods vehicles, which were 
legally obliged to drive over the new 
bridge, have to pay such a hefty fee for 
the privilege that the fine for using the 
old bridge became a cheaper option. 
A solution was found Turkish style: 
the government raised those fines to 
prohibitive levels. 

Similarly a new bridge crossing the 
Bay of izmit (ancient Nicomedia) was 
opened to great fanfare in June 2016. 
This was supposed to be part of the new 
motorway linking Istanbul and Izmir, 
but once again the motorway is yet to be 
built. The project is one of the so-called 
‘build-operate-transfer’ projects - a 
much favoured financial device in recent 
years for infrastructure construction, 
utilising private investment. 

However, there was a slight catch: 
the treasury guaranteed a certain 
number of vehicles would annually 
cross the bridge for the next 22 years. 
If insufficient vehicles paid the toll, the 
treasury would contribute. As a result, 
each and every Turkish taxpayer is 
paying the toll without setting foot on 
the bridge. 

The toll was fixed at US $30, which 
is no small sum. Adding VAT and other 
taxes, the Turkish lira equivalent is far 
more expensive than the old alternative: 
crossing by ferry. As a result most 
drivers use the ferry and, of course, 
each user is still paying for the bridge 
through taxation. 

The situation is reminiscent of an 
ancient Turkic folktale, ‘Deli Dumrul’s 
bridge’. In that story, a dark-eyed, 
black-haired, burly Turkish warrior with 
long moustaches laid a bridge over a 
dried stream, and stood guard over it. He 
exacted money from those who wanted 
to cross over, and beat up anyone who 
tried to do so without paying, charging 
him double. 

Then there is the rail tunnel under 
the Bosphorus, which was supposed 
to link up the old suburban railways 
stretching east on the Asian side to 
those on the Anatolian side. The tunnel 
would replace the ferryboats linking 
the two railheads, but, while it was 
being built, the old railway lines were 
closed down to be modernised, ready to 
operate as part of a single line in 2012. 
However, since then no train, suburban 
or national, has arrived in Istanbul 
by this route, as the new railroad and 
stations were not built. The tunnel, 


together with a short section of the 
railway (three miles out of a total of 
50), was opened in 2013. But the new 
trains intended for the whole route 
have been standing in a siding, without 
shelter from the elements, since 2011. 

The new railroad is expected to be 
completed in 2018, if the economy 
does not sink in the meantime, and will 
be part of the fast line between Istanbul 
and Ankara, which was actually opened 
in 2009. However, it operates only from 
the easternmost end of Istanbul, since 
the suburban line is yet to be completed. 

Turkey has undergone an airport 
building spree as well. Thanks to the 
deregulation of European airspace, 
private aviation was permitted in 
domestic airspace and the state decided 
to create a network of modem airports. 
The existing military airfields were 
opened up to civilian use - but without 
installing the landing systems needed 
by civilian planes, and those military 
airports have been the scene of several 
avoidable crashes. 

Then some older civilian airports 
were enlarged and modernised, and 
several new ones were built. Along the 
Black Sea, where there are mountains 
very close to the coast, the airport 


spending spree continued by reclaiming 
land from the sea. 

Turkish Airlines created a cheaper 
subsidiary, and domestic flights centred 
on Ankara and Istanbul were developed 
rapidly in competition with coach 
services, many of which have been 
forced out of business. Turkish Airlines 
also began operating new routes in 
Europe, America, Asia and Africa 
in line with the export-oriented and 
expansionist dreams of the Turkish 
bourgeoisie. It bought and leased new 
planes, and began sponsoring famous 
football clubs, such as Barcelona and 
Manchester United. 

The second airport in Istanbul 
has been quite successful. However, 
as it is owned by the state, while 
being managed by a private company, 
the problems are never-ending. For 
example, its much needed second 
runway and associated taxi routes have 
not been built, creating awkward delays 
in operations. So, the AKP government 
initiated another grandiose building 
project: a third airport, which it claimed 
would be the largest in the world. The 
new, six-runway airport on he Black 
Sea shores would be linked to the city 
thanks to the third Bosphoms bridge, 


together with the new metro lines and 
motorways. 

Since Turkish Airlines is a state 
company, nobody questioned its 
profitability. But, with the collapse 
of tourism and export trade in the 
aftermath of domestic and international 
political developments, air traffic has 
plummeted. New managers were 
appointed to both Turkish Airlines and 
the Turkish Airports Authority, while 
several airports were closed. 

However, the construction of 
Istanbul’s third airport is still going 
ahead full steam - at least according to 
the speeches of government ministers. 

Junk status 

The Financial Times ran a special report 
on November 29, entitled ‘Investing in 
Turkey’, which provides insights into 
how the above projects were financed, 
and the state of play today. One of the 
articles, entitled ‘Turkish companies 
loaded with foreign debt fear rate rises’, 
contains useful facts and very blunt 
assessments: 

The lira plunged, losing 7% of its 
value against the dollar in the space 
of 10 days ... Over the past decade, 


Turkish companies have run up foreign 
currency debt at a pace second only to 
that of their peers in China. Turkish 
companies had foreign currency 
liabilities of about $210 billion at 
the end of September... 

The ‘rollover ratio’ for Turkey’s 
corporate sector was more than 160% 
in the first nine months of this year, 
according to central bank data. In other 
words, for every $ 100 due, companies 
borrowed those $ 100 again and added 
another $60 ... 

The challenge for Turkish 
companies is how to generate 
enough foreign currency to meet 
their repayments. There are three 
ways of doing that: as exporters, as 
members of the tourism industry, or as 
participants in the domestic economy 
who can make enough lira to buy the 
foreign exchange they need ... 

Exports, which were growing 
at 10 to 15% a year for most of this 
century, have collapsed over the past 
two years... Revenues from tourism 
have also collapsed. As Moody’s 
Investors Service noted when it 
downgraded the country to junk in 
September, income from tourism fell 
by nearly 30% while ... 

... the money borrowed overseas 
by Turkish companies has not been put 
to the best use. Had enough of it gone 
into investment to boost productivity, 
things would be different. But too 
much, critics say, has gone into 
Turkey’s money markets... 

We can see why Erdogan and his 
government is wriggling nowadays - one 
day they blame and insult the European 
Union; the next they attack unspecified 
foreigners for attempting to instigate a 
financial crisis via interest rates. 

The looming financial crisis is setting 
ministers against each other, with 
the president of the central bank - a 
docile political appointee - stuck in 
between. The organisations traditionally 
representing local and national finance 
capital have stepped up their criticism 
of the government’s handling of the 
economy. Things do not bode well for 
Erdogan. 

Meanwhile, the Turkish regime 
seems to have forgotten what it originally 
claimed a few weeks ago when it sent 
troops into Syrian territory. Then it was 
stated that the limited number of troops 
would assist the Free Syrian Army by 
providing support on the ground and air 
cover in order to clear the border area 
of Islamic State. 

However, a few days ago Erdogan 
revealed the actual intent. He clearly 
stated: “We went into Syria to topple 
the criminal regime of Assad.” As the 
Russian and Syrian offensive to retake 
Aleppo gained pace, it was only a matter 
of time before Turkish aims in Syria 
were reconsidered. 

This policy switch could have 
repercussions for domestic politics. 
Just as Erdogan and the Islamists he 
represents attempt to rebuild bridges 
with both the military top brass, and 
nationalists in general on the basis of 
an anti-Kurdish agenda, developments 
in Syrian Kurdistan could have serious 
consequences. 

The repression of Kurdish and other 
opposition forces, plus collaboration 
with the MHP and CHP parliamentary 
opposition parties, could sustain the 
government for a while. But prolonged 
repression, combined with further 
moves towards a one-leader state, might 
well backfire. Sections of the AKP, as 
well as the bourgeoisie as a whole, are 
well aware of that. 

However, the clash of ‘post-truth’ 
economics with the hard facts of the real 
world will not be so easy to overcome • 
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USA 



Taking revenge on political establishment 


Revenge of white 
working class 


Trump’s victory shows that the establishment has lost control over the election process. Jim Creegan 
draws up a balance sheet of the class forces 


I f, as Marx once wrote, history has a 
way of progressing on its ‘bad side’, 
the 2016 US presidential elections 
are a case in point. In a perverse 
way, they were a turn of events that 
leftwingers could heretofore only 
have dreamt about: the ruling class 
losing control of the electoral process 
and the long-forgotten working class 
announcing its continued existence - 
and its re-entry onto the political stage 
as a force to reckon with. 

But - as in our worst nightmares - the 
bourgeoisie lost control to a buffoonish, 
vulgar real-estate tycoon with a fascistic 
tinge, and the working class re-entered 
the political drama stage right. The 
Democratic Party is reeling from this 
completely unforeseen - and crushing 
- defeat. The Republicans now control 
both houses of Congress, in addition 
to most state governorships and state 
legislatures. Some on the Democrats’ 
left flank argue that the party can 
only regain its grip on the blue-collar 
electorate by putting forward some 
semblance of working class politics. 
Half-hearted and disingenuous though 
these ‘progressives’ often are, Marxists 


would be foolish to underestimate the 
importance of growing tensions in the 
losers’ camp for defining the political 
climate of the months and years to 
come. 

Hillary Clinton not only enjoyed the 
support of all Democratic factions, but 
of Wall Street and most of the Fortune 
500, 1 as well as many stalwarts of the 
Republican establishment. It can be said 
without exaggeration that she was the 
favoured candidate of at least one and 
a half of the two major parties. Even 
the ultra-right ‘free market’billionaire 
activists, Charles and David Koch, 
could not bring themselves to endorse 
Donald Trump. There have been few 
times in American history when the 
preference of the ruling class has been 
so clear and overwhelming. Clinton had 
at her disposal sums of money and an 
army of campaign professionals that 
made her rivals look like rank amateurs. 
Yet none of these advantages availed to 
put the ‘ inevitable ’ and near-universally 
projected winner in the White House. 

Clinton’s defeat in the country as 
a whole was due to unusually high 
turnout among white working and 


middle class voters from suburbs and 
small towns - a pattern familiar from 
the Brexit referendum. They were no 
doubt mobilised in part by Trump’s 
unsubtle appeals to their anxieties 
about the prospect of becoming a 
minority in a country they have always 
considered ‘theirs’. The other side of 
the coin was the failure of normally 
Democratic constituencies, especially 
urban blacks and Hispanics, to go to 
the polls for Clinton in anywhere near 
the numbers Obama racked up in 2008 
or 2012 - partly due to the absence of 
racial solidarity with Clinton. 

But it is also widely agreed that the 
voters who made the difference were 
blue-collar workers, mostly white, 
concentrated in the post-industrial 
regions of Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. Because these 
areas usually leaned Democratic, 
and poll numbers put Hillary several 
points ahead, the Clinton campaign 
grew complacent and stopped short 
of mounting an all-out effort there, 
ignoring the warnings of local 
Democratic politicians that these voters 
were not as securely in their column 


as thought to be at Clinton’s Brooklyn 
campaign headquarters. For the rust 
belt voters who handed Hillary her 
defeat, the election was a referendum 
on the status quo. 

No contest 

For anyone who viewed things in this 
light, there was no contest. Trump’s 
slogan, “Make America great again”, 
contained an acknowledgement that 
things are less than optimal the way 
they are. Hillary countered that America 
is “already great”. While Trump spoke 
of jobs being shipped overseas, Clinton 
and Obama touted the latest job growth 
numbers to prove that the economy is 
on the rebound - cold comfort to anyone 
whose new service-sector employment 
pays two-thirds to half as much as 
their old job in a steelworks or auto 
plant. Trump advertised himself as a 
political outsider - a familiar American 
electioneering trope, but this time 
actually true of a candidate who had 
never before held elected office. 

Hillary, by contrast, billed herself 
- and was praised by Obama - as the 
supremely “qualified” contender: ie, as 


the consummate representative of the 
Washington elite that had brought job 
loss, stagnant or declining wages, not to 
mention growing opioid addiction and 
shortened life spans, to lower-income 
whites. Her appearances during the 
campaign at banquets of big donors, 
and at rallies flanked by Beyonce 
and Jay Z, among other glitterati, 
underscored her immersion in an 
inaccessible world of big bucks and 
bright stars. These voters went for 
Trump, because he was in their eyes 
less likely than Clinton to serve up the 
same stale bromides. Neither Hillary’s 
last-minute opposition to the Trans¬ 
pacific Partnership nor her new-found 
belief in tax equity and social spending 
could alter her reputation as someone 
blithely indifferent to growing inter¬ 
coastal misery. 

Some of the ‘forgotten’ men and 
women who voted for Trump doubtless 
saw their salvation in the restoration 
of an idealised golden age. The post- 
World War II decades were not only 
conceived as a time when wages were 
high and industrial jobs plentiful, but 
also an era when men were men, and 
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women and blacks knew their place. 
The desire for economic security was 
closely interwoven in many white 
working class minds with the racist, 
sexist and anti-immigrant themes that 
Trump pounded on the campaign trail, 
in gleeful defiance of the niceties of 
political discourse. 

But there were also the roughly 
12% of Trump voters who had pulled 
the lever for Obama in the last two 
presidential elections, and many who 
had gone for Sanders in the Democratic 
primaries. They were often driven to 
back Trump not because of, but despite, 
his grotesqueries. It was these voters 
who could have made the difference 
between victory or defeat for the 
Democrats. Their voting suggests 
an inchoate anger - neither deeply 
racist or chauvinist, nor particularly 
class-conscious. 

This slice of the electorate seemed 
willing to support anyone who held 
out the slightest hope of deliverance 
from the economic cul-de-sac they 
find themselves in. Yet Trump voters 
of all political shades seemed united 
by one thing: a visceral hatred of 
Hillary Clinton. This animus is 
incomprehensible to many on the 
left, who tend to regard her as another 
opportunist bourgeois politician not 
unlike many others. 

Hatred of Hillary 

The roots of the hostility lie deep in the 
post-war experience of the white American 
worker. This country’s working class is, 
and has long been, without any abiding 
political creed. The unions, which had 
anchored them in New Deal liberalism, 
have been steadily losing numbers and 
influence. Workers are therefore inclined 
to rely upon their own experience of 
work, family and other social groups 
for their notions about the larger society 
and their place in it. 

Immediately below them on the 
social scale are racial minorities and 
immigrants, and above them educated 
professionals. Their intermediate 
position is one reason that blue-collar 
workers think of themselves as ‘middle 
class’, which makes a certain amount 
of sense on an experiential level. The 
ruling class is too distant in the social 
hierarchy to earn their hatred - they 
do not rub elbows with CEOs or 
hedge fund managers. Workers do, 
however, come in daily contact with 
petty bourgeois professionals - in the 
supervisors who give them orders at 
work, the doctors at the local clinic 
or neighbours who occupy a roomier 
house a few streets away. To workers, 
these people are the only upper class 
concretely present in their lives. 

A sociological fact that Marxists 
have largely overlooked is the vast 
expansion of higher education 
during post-war decades, and 
the proliferation of technical and 
professional occupations - in the 
media, the universities and information 
technology. The gap between the 
earnings of professionals and those of 
manual workers has recently widened. 
But for decades the division did not 
exclusively - or even primarily - 
involve the size of pay cheques. Even 
an unskilled, unionised white worker in 
heavy industry, with some seniority and 
a bit of overtime, could earn an income 
comparable to that of a middle-ranking 
lawyer or physician. The cleavage ran 
rather along lines of lifestyle. 

Those with a university education 
shared a range of cultural and 
intellectual references the worker 
lacked. The professional had a 
career; the worker had a job. Unlike 
professional endeavours, the worker’s 
job required manual labour, and they 
were ordered about rather than accorded 
the at least superficial collegiality and 
respect enjoyed by their educated 
counterpart. The worker therefore 
developed a self-conception based 
upon the things that set them apart 
from the professional. In their own 
eyes, the worker was straightforward 
and said what they meant, while the 


professional tended to communicate 
obliquely, usually with a view to career 
advancement - a goal in the service of 
which s/he was typically willing to 
manipulate and deceive. 

Professionals emerged as the self- 
appointed arbiters of morals and 
manners, reminding those on the lower 
rungs - often condescendingly and 
hypocritically - what was and was not 
socially acceptable. Their concern for 
the plight of minorities and the poor 
was matched by their indifference to the 
lot of blue-collar wage-earners. Since 
most unionised workers received their 
medical care and pensions from their 
employers rather than the government, 
the expanded welfare-state programmes 
of the 60s and 70s were seen as efforts 
to help other people (usually of a certain 
complexion) with money from their 
tax dollars. It was these resentments 
that the Republicans exploited in 
the 1980s to create a voting bloc of 
‘Reagan Republicans’ - working class 
voters in revolt against the ostensible 
rule of urban elites. To workers shaped 
by this experience Hillary Clinton is 
the personification of everything they 
detest. 

In the words of Joan C Williams, 

Hillary Clinton ... epitomises the 
dorky arrogance and smugness of 
the professional elite. The dorkiness: 
the pantsuits. The arrogance: the 
email server. The smugness: the 
basket of deplorables [Clinton’s 
characterisation of half of Trump 
supporters]. Worse, her mere presence 
rubs it in that even women from her 
class can treat working class men 
with disrespect. Look at how she 
condescends to Trump as unfit to 
hold the office of the presidency and 
dismisses his supporters as racist, 
sexist, homophobic or xenophobic. 2 

Add to the above Clinton’s dexterity at 
shifting political positions with every 
change in the wind, and you have a white 
male worker caricature of a self-serving, 
privileged, two-faced social climber. 

A major concomitant of petty 
bourgeois careerism is identity politics, 
which Clinton never hesitated to invoke 
during the campaign to tamp down 
the class themes Sanders introduced. 
A fight for equality of oppressed 
minorities bereft of a class perspective 
most often resolves itself into a quest 
for status within the system. For the 
upwardly mobile, being in a low-paying 
job is seen as no more than a way station 
on the road to success. One’s gender, 
skin colour and sexual orientation, on 
the other hand, cannot be shed, and - to 
the extent that white male heterosexuals 
dominate - these attributes function 
as career impediments for female and 
minority strivers. Their elimination 
is therefore their major goal; for non¬ 
minority, male liberals - academics, 
in particular - support for an equal- 
opportunity career ladder, and an 
‘inclusive’, ‘diverse’ elite, is a way to 
appear progressive without questioning 
the class hierarchy. 

And, even though sexual and 
racial equality in all spheres should 
be an essential part of any socialist 
programme, one can understand why 
the former industrial worker making 
30% less in his new Wal-Mart job 
may not be overly preoccupied with 
whether his son can become chairman 
of Goldman Sachs, or a homecare 
worker earning $ 10 an hour might not 
worry too much about whether her 
heroin-addicted daughter can grow up 
to be president of the United States - a 
trail Hillary constantly said she would 
be blazing if she won, once again 
underscoring her self-importance. 

Identity politics can also 
backfire. It can reinforce the already 
too pronounced inclination of the 
shrinking Caucasian majority to assert 
their identity in the form of white 
nationalism. And there can be no 
mistaking that this is a big part of 
the significance of the election of 
Donald Trump. His championing of 


the ‘birther’ movement 3 after Obama’s 
election was an early indication of his 
future course; his attempts to brand 
Mexican immigrants drug-dealers 
and rapists, and his initial refusal to a 
reject the endorsement of Louisiana 
Klansman David Duke, set much of 
the tone for his campaign. And his 
interface with the white supremacist 
right has not ceased, as he heads for 
the White House. Steve Bannon, 
appointed Trump’s chief strategist, 
came to his campaign from Breitbart 
News, a leading platform of the ‘alt- 
right’ movement, that pushes openly 
racist, anti-immigrant, misogynist and 
even anti-Semitic propaganda on the 
internet. It has urged that every tree and 
lamppost in the country be festooned 
with the Confederate flag. 

Trump’s selection of the Alabama 
senator, Jefferson Beauregard Sessions, 
for attorney general is another step 
in the same direction. Sessions’ 
nomination by Ronald Reagan for a 
federaljudgeship was rejected in 1986, 
after a black US attorney, Thomas 
Figures, testified that Sessions said he 
thought the Ku Klux Klan was OK until 
he found out they smoked pot, and that 
the country’s leading black civil rights 
organisation, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) and its leading 
defender of free speech, the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) were 
“unAmerican”, “communist-inspired” 
and “trying to force civil rights down 
our throats”. Figures also testified 
that Sessions had called him “boy”. 
Sessions later sponsored a national 
anti-gay marriage bill in the Senate. 
Indications are that he will be a less than 
zealous enforcer of anti-discrimination 
laws and minority rights. 

The rightwing, racist fringe was not 
long in picking up the vibes emanating 
from Trump Tower in Manhattan, 
where the president elect is huddled 
with his entourage. An alt-right 
conference held a few blocks from the 
White House was addressed by Richard 
Spencer, who quoted Nazi propaganda 
in the original German, and went on 
to assert that America belonged to 
white people, a race of conquerors and 
creators who had been marginalised, 
but now, in the era of Donald Trump, 
were “awakening to their own identity”. 
As he chastised the media for its alleged 
anti-Trump bias, the 200-some white, 
mostly male audience broke into shouts 
of ‘Lugenpresse” - a Nazi-era term 
meaning Tying press’. Spencer finished 
his speech by chanting ‘Heil victory! ’, 
as audience members responded with 
a straight-arm salute. 

Leftwing and liberal panic-mongers 
notwithstanding, Trump is no real 
fascist. There is no crisis of the capitalist 
state that would warrant scrapping the 
constitution and turning over power to 
an extreme nationalist mass movement, 
and there is as yet no such movement. 
Yet a Trump presidency seems likely 
to give groups like the alt-right a wider 
field to operate in. Immigrants and 
minorities will have much uglier times 
in store. There are already reports of 
swastikas being painted on mosque 
walls, of Mexicans being told to ‘go 
home’ and of Muslim high-school 
girls having their hijabs ripped from 
their heads. Whatever the motives of 
working class Trump voters, it cannot 
be denied that they proved susceptible 
in large numbers to a white nationalist 
appeal, and that their anger has been 
channelled - for the time being - into 
support for a rightist demagogue 
clothed with enormous power. 

Whither Dems? 

All of the above raises the question of 
the kind of politics needed to counter 
Trump’s appeal for large numbers of 
working class folk. The Democrats are 
divided about their future, as is to be 
expected in the wake of their defeat. 
The election was a debacle not only 
for them, but for ‘politics as usual’. 
On November 20, Bernie Sanders 
gave a speech in Boston, after which 


he answered the question of a young 
woman, who said that she wanted to 
become the country’s second Latina 
senator, and asked Sanders for tips. 
His answer is worth quoting at length: 

... it is not good enough for somebody 
to say, ‘Hey, I’m a Latina - vote for 
me.’ I have to know whether that 
Latina is going to stand up with the 
working class of this country, and 
is going to take on the big money 
interests. Now one of the struggles 
we are going to have right now in the 
Democratic Party is that it is not good 
enough for me [to say], ‘OK, we have 
x number of African Americans over 
here, y number of Latinos, z number 
of women. We are a diverse party.’ 
Not good enough ... It’s not good 
enough to say, ‘I’m a woman - vote 
for me! ’ What we need is a woman 
who has the guts to stand up to Wall 
Street, to the insurance companies, 
to the drug companies, to the fossil 
fuel industry. One of the struggles 
you’re going to be seeing in the 
Democratic Party is whether we go 
beyond identity politics. 

I think it is a step forward in 
America if you have an African 
American CEO of some major 
corporation. But, you know what, if 
that guy is going to be shipping jobs 
out of the country and exploiting his 
workers, it doesn’t matter a whole 
hell of a lot whether he’s black or 
Latino ... The working class of this 
country is being decimated. That is 
why Donald Trump won. 

Left Democrats are now saying that 
Sanders could have beaten Trump. They 
are wrong, however, to believe that the 
united efforts of the party apparatus to 
defeat Sanders in the primaries was 
no more than a mistaken decision. 
Clinton was the candidate who could 
keep the donor spigot flowing - not only 
for herself, but for other down-ticket 
candidates with centrist politics like 
hers. And campaign cash remains the 
lifeline for the party’s candidates and 
elected officials. That is why a takeover 
by Sandernistas is about as likely as 
Kim Kardashian becoming a nun. Yet 
the class question was posed so starkly 
by the election, and a pro-working 
class posture cries out so urgently as 
the only one that stands a chance of 
beating someone like Trump, that the 
party establishment can hardly afford 
to ignore the Democratic left, as in the 
past. Instead, they are trying to co-opt it. 

The newly elected Senate minority 
leader, Charles Schumer, has made 
Sanders part of his 10-person leadership 
team, as well as Massachusetts senator 
Elizabeth Warren, the other leading 
light of the Democratic left. The rest 
of the team, however, consists of 
mainstream to right-leaning Democrats. 
Schumer himself is a Wall Street 
puppet, who notoriously voted against 
a bill that would have eliminated 
the carried interest provision of the 
federal tax code, which allows the 
obscene earnings of money managers 
to be taxed at the lower capital gains 
rate, instead of as ordinary income. 
The team also includes Joe Manchin, 
a West Virginia senator, whose 
daughter, Heather Bresch, is the CEO 
of a pharmaceuticals company named 
Mylan - a job her father used his 
political connections to get her. Mylan 
recently provoked national outrage 
when Bresch decided to raise the price 
of EpiPen, a lifesaving anti-allergy 
medication, from $57 to $600 per 
injector. Bresch did not even attempt 
to justify her action, remarking only 
that she thought the higher price was 
what the traffic would bear. There is no 
strong reason to believe that Sanders 
(who is technically an independent 
rather than a Democrat) and Warren 
will not behave on the leadership team 
as loyal members of the party, as they 
did for Clinton in the election. 

On the House of Representatives 
side, the long-time mainstream House 
minority leader, Nancy Pelosi, is being 


challenged for the position by Tim 
Ryan, a 43-year-old Congressman 
from Ohio. Ryan is not identified with 
the left of the party, but he announced 
his challenge in Youngstown, a former 
steel-making hub in his district that 
has, as a result of a Bruce Springsteen 
ballad, become an eponym for the 
devastation of heavy industry. Ryan 
has also been saying that the party must 
move away from identity politics and 
towards a fight for economic fairness 
and job creation. Ryan will no doubt 
lose to Pelosi, who is already assured of 
the votes of two thirds of the members 
of the House, but the fact that she is 
being challenged is highly significant 
in itself. 

But the most contentious issue by 
far is the selection of a future party 
chairman to fill the vacancy left by 
Debbie Wasserman Schultz - forced 
to resign after Wikileaks had released 
emails exposing her machinations to 
defeat Sanders. The name now being 
heard most often is Keith Ellison, a 
black representative from Minnesota. 
Ellison was one of the few members 
of Congress to back Sanders in the 
primaries. Because he is a Muslim and 
a less than full-throated cheerleader 
for Israel, he has drawn the fire of 
the Zionist establishment. But his 
appointment, although supported by 
Schumer, is being stiffly resisted by 
Obama. Those in his orbit say that 
selecting Ellison would mean handing 
the party over to the Sanders wing, and 
are casting about for a more “moderate” 
candidate. 

Coming crack-up? 

To see a silver lining in the election of 
Donald Trump may be stretching things. 
But I have tried to suggest that what is an 
undeniable catastrophe may nevertheless 
signal the eclipse of mainstream liberalism 
and identity politics in favour of a reborn 
awareness of the centrality of class and 
class struggle - although the lesson will 
certainly have been leamt the hard way. 

Existing divisions between the 
white working class and a largely 
university-educated, middle class left 
cannot be overcome by encounter 
groups or greater empathy. They must 
be addressed in terms of political 
programme. Such a politics will 
necessarily have various shades, 
from liberal-populist to revolutionary 
Marxist. But the tenns of analysis and 
debate may be more favourable to them 
than in the past. There is no telling how 
deep the fissures in the Democratic Party 
will run (and my failure - along with 
that of just about everyone else except 
Michael Moore and Paul Demarty, to 
foresee the Trumpian avalanche, makes 
me reluctant to prognosticate). 

Trying to transform the Democratic 
Party is a fool’s errand; being attuned 
to the possibility that it may fracture - 
with wide reverberations on the entire 
political landscape - is only sensible. 
Even if, as is likely, the present leaders 
of the Democratic left fail to break 
with the donor-friendly politicians who 
continue to dominate the party, neither 
the discontents that drove workers 
into Trump’s anns nor the causes of 
their distress are going to abate. There 
will be continued tunnoil in the party; 
younger, less housebroken candidates, 
will perhaps enter the fray. 

The tens of thousands of anti-Trump 
demonstrators marching through the 
streets of major cities could just give 
younger politicians thoughts about the 
possibility of life outside the party. This 
is one of many developments that could 
make the Marxist goal of an independent 
labour party in the US more than a dream 
deferred • 

Jim Creegan can be reached at 
egyptianarch@gmail.com 

Notes 

1. The annual list published by Fortune magazine that 
ranks the largest US corporations by total revenue. 

2. Harvard Business Review November 10. 

3. Which claimed that Obama was not a US-born 
citizen and therefore not eligible to stand as 
president. 
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Remainers begin to fight back 

The intervention of John Major and Tony Blair shows that Brexit does not have to mean Brexit, 
writes Eddie Ford 



John Major and Tony Blair: out to thwart Brexit 


Q uite predictably, we are now 
seeing the first signs of a real 
fightback from prominent 
remainers and those opposed to a 
hard Brexit - they were never going 
to passively accept the June 23 result. 
In the past week two former prime 
ministers, Tony Blair and John Major, 
have made a blessed return to lead the 
resistance - with others doubtlessly to 
follow. 

Playing his cards carefully in an 
interview for the New Statesman on 
November 24, Blair said at one point 
that there is “just too much hostility” 
against him to stage a comeback 
to frontline politics. But then we 
discover that he is planning to launch 
a new organisation at the beginning 
of next year for the “millions of 
effectively politically homeless 
people” caught between a Corbyn-led 
Labour Party and the Brexiteering 
Conservatives - something that 
will “be more than a think-tank 
but less than a political party”; a 
technology driven “platform” that 
will allow people to debate ideas 
and formulate solutions “without the 
abuse or vilification that has become 
so prevalent in modern politics”. 1 

Anyhow, in the interview Blair 
openly mused about the possibility 
of Brexit being reversed “if the 
British people decide that, having 
seen what it means, the pain-gain, 
cost-benefit analysis doesn’t stack 
up”. 2 This could happen in one of 
two ways, he argues, depending on 
how the Brexit negotiations pan out. 
Either you get “maximum access” to 
the single market, in which case, by 
definition, you will end up accepting 
a “significant number” of the rules 
on immigration, on payment into 
the budget, on the European court’s 
jurisdiction, and so on - therefore 
people might say, “Well, hang on, 
why are we leaving then?”. Or 
alternatively, Blair continued, there 
is a hard Brexit out of the single 
market and the “economic pain 
may be very great because, beyond 
doubt, if you do that you’ll have 
years, maybe a decade, of economic 
restructuring” - leading to discontent, 
or mass ‘regrexit’. 

But we should keep our “options 
open”, argues Blair, even if this 
is “condemned as treason” by the 
Brexiteers. Ultimately, it is going to 
be about parliament and the country 
“scrutinising the deal” - just as we 
should know about what happened 
with Nissan, “because that will tell 
us a lot about what they’re prepared 
to concede in order to keep access to 
the single market”. 

On the same day, John Major 
opened up a second front in a speech 
given at a private dinner - someone, 
of course, who had his own troubles 
with “the bastards” (ie, Eurosceptics). 
Whilst accepting that the UK would 
not remain a full member of the 
European Union, he hoped any 
Brexit deal would mean the country 
remained as close as possible to “the 
richest market mankind has ever 
seen”. Major went on to remark that 
he found it “very difficult” to accept 
that the 48% who voted stay “should 
have no say in what happens”, as 
this would amount to the “tyranny 
of the majority” - something that 
should never apply in a parliamentary 
democracy. The ex-prime minister 
finished by saying it must be 
parliament, not the government, 
that makes the final decision on any 
new deal with the EU - meaning 
there was a “perfectly credible case” 
for holding a second referendum on 


whatever is the outcome of the Brexit 
negotiations. 

Article 127? 

As our readers will know, Theresa May 
is due to appeal against the recent high 
court decision that parliament must 
have a say - or vote - when it comes to 
triggering the famous article 50. The 
appeal will be heard on December 5 
and will last four days, with a decision 
expected at the start of January, and by 
most accounts the government is heading 
towards an 11-0 defeat in the supreme 
court. 3 If the government loses it will 
immediately introduce a short three-line 
bill and ram it through the House of 
Commons in three days in an attempt 
to keep to its declared Brexit timetable. 

However, May now faces another 
legal challenge. The think-tank, British 
Influence, formerly the Centre for 
British Influence Through Europe, 4 
has written to the Brexit secretary, 
David Davis, arguing - in a mirror 
image of the battle to trigger article 
50 - that Britain will not automatically 
leave the European Economic Area 
(single market) if and when it leaves 
the EU: therefore that should be for 
parliament to decide as well. They 
point to the example of Croatia as 
a country joining the EU and EEA 
separately. Furthermore, the European 
Free Trade Association (Efta) consists 
of countries which are party to the 
EEA agreement and participate in the 
EU’s internal market without actually 
being members of the EU - current 
members being Norway, Switzerland, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein. The UK 
was a founding member of Efta, but 
left to join the European Community 
in 1973 (Norway has already warned 
it could block any attempt by Britain 
to rejoin Efta). 

Fairly obviously, the government 
will contend that EEA membership 
ends when Britain leaves the EU, 
which is expected to happen in 2019. 
But, if the courts back the latest legal 
challenge, then MPs could potentially 
vote to keep Britain within the single 
market, though outside the EU - arguing 
for continued EEA membership until 
a long-term trading relationship with 
the EU has been agreed, which almost 
inevitably will take far longer than 
the 2019 exit date. Differing strongly, 
Jean-Claude Piris - former head of 
the European Council’s legal service, 


who served as official counsel on 
treaties including Maastricht, Nice and 
Lisbon - thinks any UK withdrawal 
from the EU will mean an automatic 
cessation of its EEA membership: “In 
order to become an EEA member you 
have either to be an EU member or an 
Efta member”. 

May’s problems do not end there, 
it need hardly be said. The supreme 
court has ruled that the Scottish and 
Welsh governments can intervene in the 
appeal, allowing them to make separate 
cases for the right to have a say over the 
triggering of article 50. This decision 
raises the possibility, albeit a slim 
one - though these days you can never 
tell - of the supreme court agreeing 
with the Scottish National Party that the 
Scottish parliament should have some 
sort of veto, on the grounds that Brexit 
is likely to have a “decisive impact” 
on the devolution settlement and the 
law in Scotland, potentially plunging 
the UK into a constitutional crisis. 
Additionally, the supreme court could 
also make a ruling on whether article 
50 - therefore, Brexit itself - could later 
be stopped if parliament so decides. For 
these very reasons, some senior Tories 
have urged May to abandon the appeal 
and get parliament’s approval as soon 
as possible to avoid risking greater 
setbacks or even a political debacle. On 
the other hand, though, it could provide 
May with yet another excuse to call an 
early general election. 

Causing further irritations for the 
prime minister, Lady Brenda Hale 

- one of the 11 judges sitting on the 
government’s supreme court appeal 

- has suggested that a “simple act of 
parliament” might not be sufficient 
to start the Brexit process (May has 
promised a ‘Great Repeal Bill’ to end 
the supremacy of that 1972 act that 
took Britain into the EU in the first 
place). Simply put, according to Lady 
Hale, it could be legally impossible to 
kick-start Brexit next year, because 
repealing the 1972 act will be such 
a diabolically complex process that 
it will not be complete until 2019 or 
later. Iain Duncan Smith was none 
too pleased with Hale’s contribution 
to the debate, telling Sky News that 
the supreme court deputy president 
had “always been opposed to Britain 
leaving EU” and should mind her own 
business - or does she want to provoke 
a constitutional crisis? 


Theresa May might have said back 
in July that “Brexit means Brexit”, but 
it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to know what that means or whether 
it makes any sense at all. Something 
she must be only too aware of - maybe 
accounting for her “sleepless nights”, 
wrestling with the “really complex 
issues” of Brexit. 5 

Black hole 

Philip Hammond’s final autumn statement 
last week was also yet more bad news for 
the Brexiters, outlining the “economic 
pain” that Blair mentioned in his interview 
as a possible basis for Brexit reversal. 
We all remember the crap from the 
likes of Nigel Farage and Michael Gove 
about the £350 million ‘windfall’ for 
the national health service that would 
come from leaving the EU - all part 
of the sunny uplands that we would 
enjoy in a post-Brexit Britain. Well, 
none of that from Hammond - quite the 
opposite. In fact, quite remarkably for a 
Tory chancellor, Hammond essentially 
told the truth: the economy will grow 
at a far lower rate than previously 
projected, we are not going to balance 
the books in fixed time frame, the idea 
of a surplus by 2020 is a joke, etc. Talk 
about generating a ‘feel bad’ factor. 

Rather, said Hammond, the UK 
needs to steel itself for a £122 billion 
budget black hole and generally post- 
Brexit gloom stretching into the late 
2020s - the budget deficit could hit 
nearly £2 trillion in the early years 
of the next parliament, with many 
economists believing these figures 
are based on optimistic forecasts. 
The chancellor told parliament that 
there was no escaping the fact that 
quitting the EU was a “decision that 
also makes more urgent than ever the 
need to tackle our economy’s long-term 
weaknesses”, quoting statistics from 
the nominally independent Office for 
Budget Responsibility that the potential 
growth over the forecast period is 2.4% 
lower than would otherwise have been 
the case. Almost half of the extra £122 
billion that will have to be borrowed 
over the next five years - some £58.7 
billion - is directly related to Brexit, 
in the opinion of the OBR. About £16 
billion was the cost of lost income due 
to falling migration, the Brexiteers will 
no doubt be delighted to hear. 

Or, to put it another way, living 
standards are going to flatline - the 


Institute of Fiscal Studies estimating 
that real wages are expected to remain 
below pre-recession levels until at 
least 2021, as the workforce suffers 
the longest period of wage stagnation 
in 70 years or more. You can say that 
now in a way you could not in the 1960s 
and 70s, when the trade unions would 
have rebelled against a wage freeze, as 
they did first against the Conservatives’ 
Industrial Relations Act and then 
Labour’s ‘social contract’. 

It is virtually impossible to imagine 
this happening again in the same 
way. For example, look at the Nissan 
plant in Sunderland, the biggest in 
Europe. But only about 6,000 are 
employed directly, the rest being 
subcontractors and agency workers - a 
pattern repeated throughout the entire 
British economy, and beyond. It would 
take a massive political movement to 
cause an explosion like we saw in the 
1970s. We are now in a very different 
set of circumstances, alas, having a 
workforce that is larger than in the 
1970s but a trade union movement 
that is half the size. Market forces are 
exerting a pressure on us as individuals 
in a manner that we have not seen 
for a very long time, and the unions’ 
ability to collectively bargain has been 
severely curtailed. 

Meanwhile, Momentum has 
announced that it will be campaigning 
under its The World Transformed 
alter-ego from March 2017 onwards, 
using the slogan so beloved of the 
Brexit right: ‘Take back control’ - no 
doubt following John McDonnell’s 
advice about how the left should 
“embrace the enormous opportunities” 
of EU withdrawal. Or, as The Express 
not inaccurately put it, “Corbyn’s 
remoaner lefties group vows to ‘take 
back control’ of Brexit” (November 
26). Excruciatingly, Lotte Boumelha, 
described as a Take Back Control 
organiser, gushed about how there 
will be a series of “exciting events” 
over “reclaiming the narrative” and 
“opening up the negotiations” - after 
all, “this is our Brexit” and “we should 
get to decide what it means and what 
it will look like”. Very empowering. 

Sorry, but when did we ever 
have control? This is a ridiculous, 
backward-looking slogan and statement 
- a nationalist lie, frankly. Whatever Jon 
Lansman and his cronies might think, it 
is not clever to steal the slogans of the 
reactionary right - especially when you 
have no strategy or programme of your 
own. ‘ Take contivl' - now, that would be 
a different matter. Incredibly, we have 
a Labour Party that campaigned for 
‘remain’ - quite incorrectly - but is now 
saying we should “accept” the result of 
referendum. Why? What if there was a 
referendum on hanging and a narrow 
majority voted in favour - would we have 
to accept that too? Maybe even “embrace 
the enomious opportunities” presented by 
the reintroduction of the death penalty? 

For Marxists, our first and foremost 
duty is to stay true to the programme. 
The latest Momentum turn is an act of 
opportunism that can lead nowhere • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2016/ 
nov/27/tony-blair-john-major-dont-deserve- 
venom-brexit-debate. 

2. www.newstatesman.com/politics/uk/2016/11/ 
tony-blair-s-unfinished-business. 

3. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
brexit-legal-challenge-theresa-may-supreme- 
court-article-50-vote-defeat-unanimous- 
waming-a7445851 .html. 

4. http://influencegroup.org.uk. 

5. www.thesun.co.uk/news/2272817/theresa-may- 
admits-to-being-kept-awake-at-night-by-complex- 
issues-of-leaving-eu. 
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Migrants get the blame for failing system 

Integration and disintegration 

Hillei Ticktin outlines the political and economic forces at play in the European Union 


T he ruling class is worried not only 
about the global effects of Brexit, 
but about the future of capitalism 
itself. There is a real possibility of 
other countries following the UK’s 
example, with the euro project itself 
folding fairly quickly afterwards. 

The political-economic European 
Union allows for a more sophisticated 
form of control over capital and 
labour. Modem capitalism has long 
gone beyond the nation-state - the 
forces of production are today global, 
and interaction, common planning, 
interchange and regulation take an 
international form for developed 
economies, which are dominated by 
finance capital and modern industry. 
The World Trade Organisation is the 
overarching body and there are regional 
bodies like the North American Free 
Trade Agreement, but the EU and 
its core, the euro zone, has taken the 
process to its logical conclusion. 

For labour, conditions are 
sub-optimal, whether inside such 
an economic alliance or outside it, 
because the political economy of these 
agreements is based on the classical 
operations of capital in subordinating 
labour. The overarching rule in the EU 
that there should be free movement 
of labour is to ensure competition 
among workers to keep the price of 
labour down and keep the unions under 
control, so it is not surprising that some 
workers see the EU as the enemy. On 
the other hand, individuals ought to 
have the right to move wherever they 
can find a niche to suit their talents and 
be reasonably rewarded. Flowever, it 
is in the nature of capitalism to ensure 
that there is mass unemployment, with 
workers competing for jobs. 

The denigration of the immigrants 
has created discontent in their home 
countries and among other sections 
of the British population. Flowever, 
immigrants, of course, are not the 
enemy, but part of the reserve army of 
labour - used as unwitting instruments 
to contain other sections of the working 
class. The only way to deal with the 
latter is to invite them to join with 
the main body of the working class to 
fight capital. 

The end of Stalinism in the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe has been 
accompanied by the destruction of 
industry in those countries. Although 
it was generally uncompetitive in the 
world market, the new pro-market 
governments refused to build up 
their own nationalised industries. 
The result has been large-scale 
unemployment with little future for 


the new generations. It is not surprising 
that a million people from Poland have 
come to the UK, nor that one reaction 
to the situation in that country is the 
election of a rightwing nationalist 
government. 

Looked at in terms of the European 
Union, the absorption of the countries 
of eastern Europe was a major political 
project, which could only alter the 
nature of the EU itself. There have been 
two clear results of this process. Firstly, 
unemployment has been relatively 
higher than in earlier times, and wage 
rises have been contained within 
the EU as a whole. For many, real 
incomes have dropped. Secondly, 
most workers do not understand why 
this has happened - in part, the left, 
which remains heavily influenced 
by Stalinism, is to blame for not 
counteracting rightwing propaganda. 
Thirdly, it has to be said that the 
reformist agenda which is put forward 
cannot work even at the most minimal 
level. Only a programme for a socialist 
world can now work, combined with a 
direct attack on the racism, xenophobia 
and rabid nationalism now spreading 
over the EU and beyond. 

The rightwing regimes in eastern 
Europe are dependent on the 
western ruling class both financially 
and ideologically. Even though a 
country like Poland has a Eurosceptic 
government, it is bound to the EU in a 
way countries like the UK are not. The 
development of this relationship has 
helped to move the EU from being a 
Franco-German alliance to a union with 
Germany at its centre, using the eastern 
European countries as its hinterland. 
France has been in decline for some 
time. The UK has been the other crucial 
power in the EU, but it was semi¬ 
detached - not belonging to the euro 
zone and being outside the Schengen 
agreement. It was, nonetheless, very 
important to the balance of power, its 
influence being described as ‘liberal’: 
ie, supportive of the free market. The 
removal of the UK, therefore, can be 
regarded from one point of view as 
shifting the political balance against 
the right politically. 

It is entirely possible that Italy will 
either be forced to leave the euro zone 
or decide to do so voluntarily. It has 
considerable government debt, no 
growth in productivity since 1999, 
high unemployment and high levels 
of discontent. This may well come to 
the fore in the December 4 referendum 
- if the government loses, this may 
precipitate an Italian withdrawal from 
the euro zone or even the EU itself. 


Capitalism is now in a profound 
crisis, which goes beyond the question 
of Keynesian secular stagnation. Italy 
was only a forerunner of the more 
general decline in productivity in the 
USA, the UK, etc. Today, the only 
reason that products are not filling 
the storerooms with unsold items is 
that firms are able to restrict their 
production and supply. The increase in 
consumption is limited by the slow to 
negative rise in wages and salaries. On 
the other hand, automation is beginning 
to speed up. The technical basis of 
overaccumulation is clear. 

Malaise 

That, however, is only part of a more 
general malaise. Capital is restricting 
investment as part of this process and 
governments are imposing a policy 
of austerity at a time when capital is 
refusing to invest. This is a vicious 
circle, where governments refuse to act, 
because they regard state investment as 
undermining capitalism, while capital 
refuses to invest because demand is 
limited by lack of investment. The 
ultimate reason lies in the instability of 
the social order, where the working class 
cannot be controlled under conditions 
of full employment. At the same time, 
there is increased discontent, which is 
refracted through a series of complex 
protests, like voting to leave the EU. 

When a social system is in 
crisis, then the contradictions in the 
system come to the fore and, instead 
of the poles of the contradictions 
interpenetrating or interlocking, they 
pull apart and the divisions in the 
society show themselves. In other 
words, the contradiction between 
capital and labour shows itself in the 
form of conflict. We live in a period 
of transition between capitalism and 
socialism, in which the productive 
forces continue to demand socialised 
control and a planned society, while the 
ruling class does its best to enforce the 
‘free market’, in ever less propitious 
circumstances. But, without any 
coordinated strategy, the opposition 
is taking on a spontaneous and often 
negative form. Disintegration is the 
clear objective alternative to a system 
in process of supersession. 

Disintegration can separate parts of 
existing countries into their formative 
communities, but it can also lead to 
chaos, as we are now witnessing most 
obviously in the Middle East. However, 
it is not just the Middle East. The 
irruption of millions of refugees into 
Turkey and Europe has been used by 
the right as a means of ideological and 


physical control. 

We should, therefore, regard the 
breakaway from the EU as part of a 
deviant method of dealing with the 
crisis. Discontent in the UK was not 
just about immigration: the EU veto 
on the subsidising of ailing firms 
helped to add to the anti-EU mood. 
The fact is that the RMT union 
campaigned for Brexit, as did various 
leftwing groups. They may not have 
had much direct influence, but the 
fact that parts of the left took this 
stance would have helped to make 
Brexit more acceptable. However, 
the issue is not Brexit, but the drop in 
the standard of living and in prospects 
for the future. Workers took their 
revenge. 

The fact is that neither Brexit nor 
remaining in the EU is a leftwing 
stance. However, the bourgeoisie 
generally wanted and needs to remain 
in the single market. As I have already 
said, the forces of production have gone 
far beyond the nation-state, so it is not 
just a question of trade, but of close 
interdependence in manufacturing, in 
services, in training and in planning. 

There is no doubt that the exit of the 
UK from the EU is not in the interest 
of capital. On the contrary, without 
entry to the single market, British Anns 
will be in trouble. This is not because 
there will not be trade, or because 
there will be tariffs. It is because the 
single market ironed out the various 
obstacles to competition which allowed 
firms to sell, or set up branches to sell, 
their goods and services. This required 
numerous regulations, whose effect was 
to make it much more straightforward 
for firms to set up a head office in one 
EU country, while operating in all the 
others. This process allowed large 
firms like the Japanese car companies 
to set up their factories in the UK, with 
the intention of selling throughout the 
EU. As the forces of production are 
global, this trend can only continue. 
The only alternative, within capitalism 
is backwardness and what is on offer 
from the right is a reactionary utopia. 

The future 

The euro zone, as every commentator 
agrees, cannot continue if the disparity 
in income continues among its members. 
Germany cannot go on accumulating 
an ever greater surplus taken from 
the other countries of the EU without 
generating a revolt. At the same time, 
it is refusing to underwrite the budget 
or balance of payment deficits of other 
countries. Wolfgang Schauble, the 
German finance minister, has made it 


crystal-clear that debts must be paid. 
The considerable EU subsidy to eastern 
Europe, on the other hand, is clearly 
acceptable, although it comes in part 
from Germany. The present European 
Central Bank process of quantitative 
easing in the euro zone also involves the 
buying of bonds from deficit countries, 
so effectively subsidising them. In other 
words, it seems unlikely that Germany 
will change its policy officially, but it 
is possible that there will be a form of 
compromise in the name of the EU. 

The gravity with which the 
‘markets’ has taken the British exit 
vote would seem to indicate more 
that a break-up of the EU is regarded 
as a major concern, rather than the 
UK’s prospects. Furthermore, such 
a break-up is regarded as a further 
development of the existing crisis. The 
consistent failure of countries to pull 
out of the downturn, while following 
an austerity policy, had already led 
the International Monetary Fund to 
issue a series of reports calling for 
investment in infrastructure. Now the 
UK is reducing its austerity policy and 
proposing a reduction in corporation 
tax. These are straws in the wind, 
indicating that the ruling class has 
realised that it has to begin to retreat, 
if it wants to avoid much worse. The 
rise of the left in the Labour Party, 
and Bernie Sanders’ success in the 
USA, together with a series of labour 
struggles in France, etc, plus the 
election results in Spain, Portugal and 
Ireland, have indicated what may come. 

Lenin stated that a condition for 
revolution was that the ruling class 
could no longer rule in the old way. That 
is clearly the case, but the working class 
is not yet a class - ie, a collectivity - and 
there is no party to lead it. However, 
we are witnessing a weakening and 
disappearance of older parties and the 
fonnation of new parties, even if some, 
like the Five Star Movement in Italy, 
are actually rightwing parties claiming 
mass support. The polarisation of the 
political spectrum is clear in Spain and 
Portugal, but asymmetrical in most 
European countries, with the formation 
of mass, far-right parties, without a 
parallel development on the left. The 
left remains divided into numerous 
sects and parties - in part a hangover 
from a Stalinist past, but also reflecting 
its failure to find a form which will 
relate to the working class as a whole. 

There is no revolution in immediate 
prospect, but we might expect that 
events like the minor earthquake which 
has hit the world economy today will 
be magnified in the future • 
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Pattern of conjunctions 


Cycles within cycles 


Michael Roberts The long depression: how it happened, why it happened and what happens next 

Haymarket Books, 2016, pp360, £14.99 


A t 6.32am UK time on the 
morning of November 9 a 
notification arrived in my email 
inbox that Michael Roberts had made 
another posting to his blog. Just a 
couple of hours after it was confirmed 
that Donald Trump had been elected 
president of the United States, Roberts 
was ready with his analysis, astute as 
always, of the reasons why Trump had 
won and of the economic prospects 
facing the United States. 1 

A blogger of consistently high- 
quality economic analysis, Roberts has 
performed a valuable public service 
continuously for seven years (his first 
posting on his blog was on January 
5 2010). Roberts’ perspective on the 
last decade is now brought together in 
this book - the story of the years since 
the crash of 2007-08, during which 
what began by common consent as a 
profound and deep recession (the title 
of Roberts’ 2009 book was The great 
recession 2 ) has morphed into a period of 
sustained stagnation that Roberts thinks 
merits being described as nothing less 
than a depression. 

From recession to 
depression 

In the central chapters of his book, 
Roberts surveys the world economy 
and piles up the evidence that conditions 
do not represent anything like a normal 
recovery from a recession (the technical 
definition of a recession being at least 
two continuous quarters of negative 
growth). 

True, most economies (putting 
obvious exceptions like Greece to one 
side) have been growing to some extent 
or another since some point in 2009 
or 2010. So economies were actually 
shrinking for less than two years. Still, 
this was far longer than the 10-month 
average duration of other post-war 


recessions. In the United States GDP 
fell for 20 straight months. More to 
the point, the fall in economic output 
during that period was exceptionally 
sharp: the advanced economies as 
a whole contracted by 6% of GDP 
(a difference for their economies 
compared with a normal growth rate 
of 8%); industrial production fell by 
13%; world trade fell by 20%; and 
world stock markets fell 50%. 

However, what makes the period 
since 2007 (when the financial sectors 
in the US and the UK first started 
encountering choppy waters) different 
is the tepid nature of the recovery from 
the 2008 crash - in the UK GDP took 
until 2014 to reach the same level it 
had been at in 2008, and industrial 
production and manufacturing are still 
lower (in September 2016 the UK’s 
output from production was 7.9% lower 
and from manufacturing 5.5% lower 
than they had been in March 2008). 

Growth rates in all economies 
(even China’s, which has maintained 
GDP growth above most other large 
economies) have remained well 
below pre-crisis trends. The economic 
performance of the United States (and 
even the UK) is a little better than that 
of the euro zone or Japan, but still very 
poor, compared with the pre-2007-08 
years. The high levels of private 
debt that characterised the pre-2007 
financial and property bubbles have 
been joined by high levels of public 
debt - bailing out the banks in the midst 
of a shrinking economy and rising 
social security demands could hardly 
have any other outcome. World trade 
has been growing more slowly than 
even the output of goods - that really is 
unprecedented behaviour for a global 
economy in which trade traditionally 
grows faster than GDP. 

The productivity of workers 
in most economies shows barely 


any sign of growing - despite the 
boost to productivity that might be 
expected from worse performing 
companies going to the wall in the 
recession. Roberts gives figures for 
2013 and 2014 that show the growth 
of workers’ hourly productivity in 
the US declining from 1.2% to 0.7%, 
in Japan from 1% to an actual fall of 
0.6%, and the euro zone flatlining at 
0.2% and 0.3% for those two years. 
The UK’s productivity figures are 
among the worst. Unsurprisingly, in 
these circumstances, wages almost 
everywhere have either stagnated or 
fallen. 

And all this comes despite the 
extraordinary measures being carried 
out by central banks and governments. 
Interest rates have been kept at close 
to zero for eight years and negative 
interest rates of one sort or another are 
being applied to a quarter of the global 
economy - in effect, central banks 
are charging depositors for leaving 
money with them. And, of course, 
that mild tongue-teaser, quantitative 
easing, has entered common parlance. 
What would have been condemned as 
the irresponsible printing of money 
(although in reality the policy involves 
the electronic purchase of bonds), is 
being practised in the US, UK, euro 
zone and Japan with little noticeable 
effect on inflation - or economic 
activity. 

The dire nature of the chronic 
problems afflicting global economies 
are broadly accepted. Take Martin 
Wolf, the chief economic commentator 
of the Financial Times, who on the day 
of the US elections wrote: “The next 
administration will take over a country 
with a mediocre growth of productivity, 
high inequality, a growing retreat 
from work and a declining rate of new 
creation of businesses and jobs.” 3 

Larry Summers, former US treasury 


secretary under Bill Clinton and a 
leading candidate for chair of the US 
federal reserve against the ultimately 
successful Janet Yellen, has written 
of this being a period of “secular 
stagnation”, which he defines as “the 
inability of the industrial world to 
grow at healthy rates even with loose 
monetary policies”. 4 

The Keynesian economist, Brad 
DeLong, like Roberts plumps for 
“depression” as an apt description of 
the present period: “At some point we 
will have to stop calling this thing ‘the 
great recession’ and start calling it ‘the 
greater depression’.” 5 

The key difference that Roberts has 
with mainstream economists, even 
those of a Keynesian inclination, is that 
he locates the crux of global capitalism’s 
current contradictions in the inner 
workings of capitalist production 
itself: Karl Marx’s theoretical insight 
that capitalism’s drive to increase 
productivity tends, paradoxically, to 
drive down profitability. 

Profitability 

The rate of profit is the central theme of 
the third volume of Marx’s Capital - the 
definition of the rate of profit, how 
it is fonned, how the distribution of 
profit between the different categories 
of capitalist impacts on it. And it is in 
discussing the “law of the tendential 
fall in the rate of profit” that Marx most 
clearly sets out an analysis of capitalist 
boom and slump. Yet for much of the 
last century it has barely featured in the 
thinking of many (probably most) Marxist 
economists. Even today, phenomena 
such as financial speculation and rising 
inequality play a greater role in the 
analyses by the majority of Marxist 
academics of capitalist crisis. 

Michael Roberts is one of a small 
band of Marxist economists who seek 
to place profitability at the heart of their 


analysis of capitalism. For a system 
based on production for profit, it would 
be fairly astonishing if expectations 
of the return on their investments 
played as little a role in the thinking 
of capitalists as it does in the thinking 
of many of those inhabiting Marxist 
academia. 

Measures of rates of profit both 
across history and from around the 
world are integrated into the discussion 
throughout The long depression. 
For instance, in applying the term 
‘depression’ to the global economy, 
Roberts is explicitly comparing the 
economic performance of the last 
decade with two other major economic 
events in history: the long depression of 
1873 to 1897 and the great depression 
of 1929 to 1939, when deep initial 
slumps were followed by long periods 
of economic stagnation. 

Roberts outlines the controversy in 
the economic literature about whether 
the two decades or more after 1873 
were a depression. He leans heavily 
on the work of Arthur Lewis 6 in 
concluding there is “definitive proof 
there was a long depression”. However, 
he takes issue with Lewis’s profit- 
squeeze theory explanation (increasing 
competition from rising economies 
acting to reduce British profit margins) 
and provides alternative evidence 
that the dive in the profitability of 
British capital from the early 1870s to 
the mid-1890s was caused by rising 
capital intensity. As British capitalists 
increased investment in equipment 
and machinery in order to raise the 
productivity of their workers, the 
ratio between the quantity of capital 
goods and workers (ie, the organic 
composition of capital 7 ) rose. Only 
workers produce value, so the output of 
value per unit of investment (and with 
it the rate of profit) fell. As their return 
on investment worsened, capitalists 
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became more reluctant to invest and the 
economy tended to grow more slowly. 

Roberts maintains that essentially 
the same factors were behind the great 
depression - there is no controversy 
about the severity of the economic 
crisis of 1929 onwards. According to 
Roberts, profitability started falling 
from 1924 and failed to recover during 
the 1930s and that goes a long way to 
explain the origins and course of this 
cataclysmic event in economic history. 

Similarly, the stagnation of the last 
decade reflects lower profitability and 
a collapse in investment. World War II 
served to boost profits and, along with 
high levels of investment, launched the 
‘golden age’ of the post-war era. From 
the mid-1960s profitability began to 
fall, reflecting yet again the rise in the 
organic composition of capital (Andrew 
Glyn and Bob Sutcliffe formulated an 
alternative profits-squeeze explanation 
based on the heightened militancy 
of workers successfully raising 
wages at the expense of profits 8 ). 
The fall in profitability continued 
through to the early 1980s, leading 
to the recessions of 1974-75 and 
1980-82. The political response was 
neoliberalism - a determined effort 
to raise the profitability of capital. 
Partly by increasing the exploitation of 
workers (the rate of surplus value), but 
also with the cheapening of the price of 
capital goods (constant capital) caused 
by the high-tech revolution, the rate 
of profit was partially restored - but 
never to the same levels as during the 
post-war boom. From 1997 profitability 
began to fall again - leading, via a 
credit-fuelled financial and property 
binge, to the crash of 2008. 

Roberts does not discount the role 
of debt - both private and public - 
in undermining economic growth. 
He devotes a whole chapter to this 
phenomenon. Lowered profitability 
makes reducing (deleveraging) debt 
more difficult, which in turn holds back 
investment. This is the explanation for 
the rise in corporate holdings of cash 
(hoarding). Roberts surveys alternative 
explanations for the poor investment 
record. He locates confirmation of 
the importance of profitability in 
some unlikely mainstream analyses, 
including a paper from the Bank for 
International Settlements that finds a 
“seemingly more plausible explanation 
for slow growth in capital formation” 
to be “a lack of profitable investment 
opportunities”. It concludes that “even 
if they are relatively confident about 
future demand conditions, firms may 
be reluctant to invest if they believe 
the returns on additional capital will 
be low”. 9 

Roberts’ theory of economic 
depressions - of which the period since 
2007-08 is in his estimation the third in 
the history of capitalism - is not entirely 
dependent on measures of profitability. 
He outlines a rather complex model, 
in which several economic cycles of 
varying length operate to more or less 
defined timescales. 

A four-year cycle based on the 
building up by capitalists of stocks 
of inventories (identified by Joseph 
Kitchen) operates within the better 
known business (or Juglar) cycle 
lasting eight to 10 years. At double 
the length of the business cycle is the 
18-year Kuznets cycle of construction 
and infrastructure investment. Then we 
get to the profits cycle, which measures 
between 32 and 36 years from trough 
to trough. At roughly double the length 
of the profits cycle, the 50 to 70-year 
(and relatively renowned) Kondratiev 
cycle reflects very long-term changes 
in production and commodity prices 
and depends on “global demographic 
and resource factors”. 

Confusingly, Roberts occasionally 
mentions a cycle in clusters of 
innovation (as identified by Joseph 
Schumpeter) and seems to distinguish 
this from the Kondratiev cycle, 
suggesting it takes place over an 
even longer timescale. Roberts also 
touches on a stock market and a credit 


or financial cycle that run in tandem 
with profit (inversely in the case of the 
credit/financial cycle) 10 . 

Roberts’ thesis is that a depression 
occurs in the world economy when all 
these economic cycles are synchronised 
in their downward phase: 

This conjunction does not happen 
very often. Indeed, given the duration 
of the long Kondratiev cycle, it can 
only happen once every 50 to 70 
years. If this is right, then it explains 
why the start of the 19th century 
depression in 1873 was only repeated 
56 years later with the start of the 
great depression in 1929 and with the 
start of the current long depression 
in 2008, some 79 years after that. 11 

His thesis also explains why not all 
economic downturns lead to depressions: 

The up wave in the profit cycle from 
1946 to 1965 coincided with the 
up wave in the Kondratiev cycle. 
Thus the troughs in the Juglar and 
Kuznets cycles in the mid-1950s did 
not produce a very deep recession or 
downturn in economic growth and 
employment. Because the Kitchin 
cycle troughed also in 1958, the 
‘pause’ was longer than in 1954. 
But high and rising profitability in 
an environment of a Kondratiev up 
wave was generally good news for 
capitalism. 

From 1965 to 1982, the rate of 
profit fell. The Kondratiev cycle was 
still in an upswing of prices, though. 
What we got was successively worse 
economic slumps (1970, 1974, and 
1980-82) alongside rising prices - in 
other words ‘stagflation’. In 1974, 
the Kuznets, Juglar, and Kitchin 
cycles troughed together. In an 
environment of falling profitability, 
world capitalism suffered its first 
post-war simultaneous economic 
slump. The 1980-82 recession 
was deep and long-lasting because 
profitability reached lows and the 
Kondratiev prices cycle peaked. 
But the real estate Kuznets cycle 
was also at a peak, so output and 
employment fell while prices stayed 
up - the ultimate stagflation crisis 
(pp232-33). 

Problems 

The long depression is highly readable 
and brim-full of valuable analysis and 
facts. It also makes an intriguing and 
challenging contribution to Marxist 
economic theory, which I think is 
worth engaging with. In this section 
of my review I want to touch on a 
few problems - not just with Michael 
Roberts’ theoretical approach, but with 
the approach of the broader profitability 
school of Marxism: the interpretation of 
Marx’s political economy with which 
I largely agree. 

First, Roberts’ ‘cycles within cycles’ 
thesis strikes me as somewhat over¬ 
elaborate and more than a little eclectic. 
He seems to have taken note of every 
economic cycle ever identified by 
an economist (the Kitchin, Juglar, 
Kuznets and Kondratiev cycles are all 
named after the economists who first 
brought them to public attention) and 
woven it into his schema. Now when 
Roberts speaks of a cycle he correctly 
means an economic process which 
self-generates its ups and downs: ie, 
the basis for the slump is set during 
the boom, and the slump creates the 
conditions for the boom to come. The 
impulse for switching between one 
phase of the cycle and the next (to use 
the phraseology of theorists of cycles) 
is endogenous (internal) rather than 
exogenous (external) to the cycle. And, 
what is more, there is a determinism 
to the cycle: it happens inevitably 
and over a fixed time period, unless 
exogenous events intervene. 

To be fair, Roberts says that the 
thesis is “really a series of propositions 
that are not fully confirmed by the 
evidence” (p217). What is not clear is 


precisely what is driving any of these 
cycles to operate in as regular a way 
as the thesis demands. Do the rhythms 
of the global capitalist economy really 
fit such a neat pattern? Even when 
it comes to the profits cycle, while 
Roberts is correct to say that the rate of 
profit trends up or down - depending on 
the balance between the tendency for 
production to become more capital- 
intensive (thus reducing the rate of 
profit) and the counteracting factors 
that either increase the rate of surplus 
value or reduce the value of the capital 
good inputs (thus increasing the rate of 
profit) -1 just do not see any theoretical 
explanation for why this should be 
constrained to a regular 32- to 36-year 
cycle. 12 

Nor does Roberts explain the extent 
to which profitability drives either 
the shorter or longer-term cycles, 
with which it interacts. If it does not 
and there are a range of other factors 
driving the cycles - some in the realm 
of circulation rather than production 
(which seems to be the case) - then how 
far is profitability really the principal 
driver of economic crises? Is profit 
not left as just one of many causes of 
capitalism’s inherent instability? 

Second, how far do recessions or 
slumps prepare the ground for the next 
upturn, particularly in the context of 
depressions? Roberts quotes Yanis 
Varoufakis’s criticism of Marx on 
capitalist crisis: 

Marx told the story of redemptive 
recessions ... However, there was 
nothing redemptive about the great 
depression. The 1930s slump was just 
that: a slump that behaved very much 
like a static equilibrium - a state of 
the economy that seemed perfectly 
capable of perpetuating itself... 13 

I think Varoufakis is basically correct 
about the great depression. During the 
period 1929-33 there was almost four 
years of continuous economic contraction. 
It was the longest recession in capitalist 
economic history. Economic assets 
were pulverised, a huge proportion of 
the population left without work and 
prices of all sort of commodities driven 
down in an unprecedented manner. 
Yet this did not create the conditions 
for a proper recovery. The rest of the 
1930s resembled our era of stagnation 
and woefully below-trend growth, but 
with much higher unemployment and 
social destitution. Clearly the massive 
devaluation of capital between 1929 
and 1933 was insufficient to trigger a 
new upturn. 

This brings us to the third problem 
that I think remains to be addressed 
by the profitability school of Marxist 
economics. Most economists are agreed 
that in the case of the great depression 
it was World War II that played a major 
role in setting the stage for the post-war 
boom. But how? 

Often too easy a parallel is drawn 
between the destruction of value in a 
slump and the destruction of use-values 
in a war. Take Roberts: 

War adds a new dimension to ‘creative 
destruction’. Physical destruction 
of the stock of capital accompanies 
value destruction. This produces a 
dramatic fall in the cost of capital. 
War is an exogenous event that can 
sharply interfere in these endogenous 
profit cycles (p225). 

But the ‘creative destruction’ of war 
simply does not have the same impact 
on the cost of capital as an economic 
slump. A slump, it is true, will tend to 
reduce the price that the owners of an 
asset can secure for it, while leaving the 
asset (at least initially) intact and in a 
reusable state. During or after a slump 
it is possible for new investors to come 
along and take advantage of the plight 
of capitalists who are struggling by 
purchasing their assets at knock-down 
prices That, of course, greatly increases 
the chance of the new investors making 
a decent profit, once the economy picks 


up. It is just that in the case of the 
1929-33 slump that was not sufficient 
to kick-start capitalist economies. 

War, on the other hand, destroys 
physical assets. A factory that has been 
bombed out no longer exists. There is 
nothing for investors to come along and 
buy at any price. On the contrary, they 
have to resort to the output of whatever 
productive facilities have survived in a 
situation generally of short supply and 
rationing. They are going to have to pay 
more than they would hope for capital 
goods and other inputs into production. 

So a slump tends to push the prices 
of capital goods and other supplies 
below their value; a war will tend to 
force their price above their value. 
The destruction of value and the 
destruction of use-values are in no 
way comparable. The impact of World 
War II on the global economy must be 
sought elsewhere. 14 

If Roberts’ analysis of how capitalism 
extracted itself from the great depression 
is flawed, then his prediction (p269) 
that the current economic downturn 
is likely to shift towards a period of 
more vibrant economic behaviour 
from about 2018 (after another sharp 
recession has devalued even more 
capital), may be a misreading of the 
course of economic events. Could we be 
facing an immediate future more closely 
aligned with the 25-year, late 19th 
century long depression than with the 
shorter, decade-long great depression? 
Japan, which has already suffered 
economic stagnation for a quarter of a 
century (since its banking crisis of the 
early 1990s), may be a warning of the 
fate awaiting other advanced capitalist 
economies. 

Despite my reservations (and 
these are issues for which no-one 
has really provided a satisfactory 
explanation), The long depression is a 
fascinating book. Above all, it clearly 
identifies the extraordinary nature of 
the economic period through which 
we are living - economic conditions 
that have given rise to political 
phenomena such as the Brexit vote 
in the UK and the election of Trump 
in the US, and no doubt will present 
us with more surprises in the months 
and years to come • 

Nick Rogers 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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'No’ camp has 
been ahead 
from the start 


Are Renzi’s days numbered? 

The December 4 constitutional referendum could be one poll where the predictions turn out to be 
correct, writes Toby Abse 



M atteo Renzi, the relatively 
young leader of the Partito 
Democratico (PD), has recently 
broken through the thousand-day 
barrier for his term as prime minister. 
This now makes his administration the 
fourth longest-lasting in the history 
of the Italian republic, exceeded in its 
duration only by Silvio Berlusconi’s 
second and fourth governments, and 
by Bettino Craxi’s first government. 
Flattering as this entry in the record 
books must be for such an utterly 
shameless narcissist, who took such 
pride in being the youngest ever Italian 
prime minister at the time of his acces¬ 
sion, his days as premier may well be 
drawing to an early close. 

Sunday December 4 will be the day 
of reckoning. Renzi has chosen to call 
a referendum on what is in effect a new 
constitution, completely undermining 
the elaborate checks and balances 
of the 1948 constitution, bom of the 
resistance and designed to safeguard 
against any return to dictatorship after 
the Mussolini experience. Renzi’s 
proposals drastically reduce the power 
and size of the Senate, as well as 
destroying its directly elected nature. 
Moreover, they curb the power of 
the regions and centralise a great 
deal of power in the hands of the 
prime minister. Renzi’s characteristic 
hubris in very arrogantly pushing his 
constitutional reforms through both 
houses of parliament by repeated votes 
of confidence designed to pressgang 
rebellious PD parliamentarians into 
voting for them against their better 
judgement, and regular use of the 
parliamentary guillotine to curb detailed 
discussion, rather than negotiating with 
the opposition groupings to achieve 
some sort of compromise consensus 
that commanded an overwhelming 
parliamentary majority, made such 
a confirmatory referendum a legal 
necessity. Unlike the abrogative 
referenda that have been such a 
permanent feature of Italy’s political 
life for more than 40 years (since 
the vote on divorce in 1974), this 
confirmatory referendum does not have 
a legal quorum of over 50% of those on 
the electoral roll. Nonetheless, Renzi 
does still have to get more than 50% 
of the actual votes cast. 

The last opinion polls permitted 
under electoral law were published on 
November 18. Both of them put the 
‘no’ camp clearly ahead. The Demos 
poll cited by La Repubblica put the 
‘nos’ahead by 41% to 34%, with 25% 
of the interviewees claiming to be 
undecided or refusing to answer. The 
Ipsos poll carried by Corriera della 
Sera put them ahead by 55% to 45%, 
after eliminating the ‘don’t knows’ 
and those who said they would not 
vote. Even if, after the June 23 Brexit 
vote and Donald Trump’s election as 
American president on November 8, 
it would be very dangerous to put too 
much trust in any opinion poll, it seems 
very unlikely that Renzi can turn the 
situation around in the last fortnight 
before the actual vote, after a seemingly 
endless referendum campaign that has 
gone on for more months than most 
people anticipated - most politicians 


About to topple? 

and journalists had originally assumed 
that the referendum would take place 
in September or October. 

Whilst some legal complications 
about such matters as the precise 
wording of the referendum question 
have slowed things down, Renzi himself 
is largely responsible for the delay; he 
imagined he could use the autumn 2016 
budget to win increased popularity in 
the decisive weeks. This year’s budget 
proposals, which have yet to complete 
their passage through parliament, 
were mildly Keynesian rather than 
aggressively neoliberal in character. 
However, the very partial solution to 
the plight of older workers often made 
redundant in their 50s - whose pension 
age was abruptly raised by Mario 
Monti’s minister of labour, Elsa Fomero, 
in 2012 - relies on a combination of loans 
and reductions in monthly income for 
those who take their pensions between 
63 and 66. 

Without going into excessive detail, 
the main problem with the budget is that 
handing a few scraps to a wide array 
of interest groups satisfied nobody. 
Moreover, the abolition of the tax 
collection agency, Equitalia, is likely 
to further encourage tax evasion and 
increase the deficit - whilst years of 
economic crisis since 2008 have left 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie on the 
verge of bankruptcy, some of the hatred 
towards Equitalia came from shameless 
lifelong tax-dodgers, not the genuinely 
indebted at the end of their tether. One 
of Renzi’s other measures is, despite his 


very strident denials, all too reminiscent 
of Berlusconi’s partial amnesties for 
those who smuggled money out of Italy 
and now want to bring it back, in return 
for a nominal fine. 

Renzi’s budget has met with 
complaints from Brussels, since after 
obtaining some slack in negotiations 
over the percentage size of the deficit 
in relation to Italy’s GNP, he has further 
exceeded this revised target. Whilst 
the impact on Italy’s budget of this 
year’s earthquakes in central Italy and 
of continuing mass migration across 
the Mediterranean is, of course, real, 
Renzi appears to be exaggerating their 
contribution to the overall deficit, 
arousing a cynical and angry response 
from the staunch advocates of the 
fiscal compact in Germany and the 
Netherlands. However, Renzi’s breaches 
of EU rules, like the budget itself, are 
consciously designed to increase his 
popularity. As Italian Europhobia rises, 
aggressively and constantly fanned 
by Matteo Salvini’s Lega Nord and 
Beppe Grillo’s Movimento 5 Stelle 
(Five Star Movement - M5S), and more 
intermittently by Berlusconi’s Forza 
Italia, Renzi, once a proud Europhile, 
is now playing to the nationalist gallery. 
But neither the Keynesian nor the 
nationalist card seems to be doing the 
trick. 

Populist 

Renzi’s wearingly repetitive claims 
to be the enemy of the establishment 
and the essence of youthful novelty 


ring increasingly hollow after his years 
as an autocratic and self-publicising 
premier in the mould of his great 
hero, Tony Blair. The crude, populist 
rhetoric, with which he promotes his 
constitutional reforms as a means 
of reducing the number of full-time 
politicians and the cost of politics 
(the massively reduced Senate of 100 
would be made up of indirectly elected 
regional or municipal representatives, 
receiving no additional salary from 
the central state for this additional 
part-time role) cannot outbid the 
relentless ranting of the Lega and 
M5S, who claim that all politicians 
outside their own ranks are corrupt. 

Renzi’s constant listing of his 
opponents from the old guard - 
Massimo d’Alema, Pierluigi Bersani, 
Ciriaco De Mita and so on - has really 
passed its sell-by date as a tactic, 
although an entire page of the leaflet 
sent to every Italian household in 
the closing days of the campaign 
by the official ‘yes’ committee is 
devoted to such personalised attacks 
on leading ‘no’ figures, accompanied 
by a wilful choice of caricature-like 
photographic images. Those who 
want to kick the Italian establishment 
will give Renzi a good kicking. The 
‘scrapper’ ( rottomattore ), as he calls 
himself, may well be ‘scrapped’. 

Renzi’s personalisation of a 
constitutional referendum, which 
some months ago seemed to be 
a clever tactic to engage people 
confused by the issues, has clearly 
rebounded on him. Although he 
has on occasion tried to draw back 
from his threat to resign as prime 
minister if he loses, he has probably 
painted himself into a comer, and the 
Italian press is only too eager to cite 
the precedent of David Cameron’s 
resignation in the aftermath of the 
British EU referendum. Renzi has 
recently stated: 

If people say ‘no’ and want a decrepit 
system, the limits of which we have 
seen over 70 years, I won’t be the 
one that negotiates an agreement 
with other parties to form a caretaker 
government. Either we change or 
I have no role to play. 

This will doubtless be cited against 
him if there is a majority for ‘no’. 

It is worth pointing out that only 
about 50 PD parliamentarians were 
Renzi’s supporters at the time of the 
2013 general election, when Pierluigi 
Bersani was still party leader. Whilst 
many other PD parliamentarians 


double-crossed both Bersani and 
former PD prime minister Enrico 
Letta, these fair-weather Renziani are 
more than likely to dump the current 
premier if he fails to deliver the vote. 

A ‘no’ vote would not only 
safeguard the 1948 constitution, but 
also finish off Renzi’s regressive 
electoral counter-reform - the 
so-called Italicum. The Italicum 
includes a large majority premium 
for the most successful single 
party, in what in all probability 
would be a two-round contest for 
the Chamber of Deputies, since no 
party is likely to cross the relevant 
threshold in the first round. When 
Renzi devised the Italicum, in the 
aftermath of the PD’s triumph in 
the 2014 European elections, his 
assumption was that, together with 
the constitutional reform, it would 
give him an impregnable position as 
premier at the head of a PD majority 
elected on a party list system (in 
which he could block nominations 
of his internal opponents in the PD, 
or at any rate place them in almost 
hopeless positions at the bottom of 
the list for each constituency). 

All recent opinion polls suggest 
the second-round contest under 
the Italicum would be between the 
PD and M5S, not the PD and the 
currently very fragmented centre- 
right. Moreover, most opinion polls 
have given M5S the first place in the 
run-off. This scenario seems more 
than likely, given the way run-off 
ballots in cities like Parma, Livorno, 
Rome and Turin have produced M5S 
mayors as a result of tactical voting 
by supporters of almost all forces 
opposed to the PD - principally from 
the centre-right, but to a lesser extent, 
shamefully, from the radical left. In 
short, a ‘no’ victory that destroyed 
the Italicum would in fact make it 
less likely that M5S - currently on 
about 30% in the polls, and adamantly 
refusing to enter coalitions - would 
form the next government. 

However, one has to conclude by 
pointing out that, although a ‘no ’ vote 
would be very welcome in Italian 
terms - and the left and the CGIL trade 
union confederation are absolutely 
correct in calling for one - there is a 
danger that at the international level 
it might be seen as part of a chain of 
events that started with Brexit and 
Trump’s victory, and that might end 
tragically next May with Marine Le 
Pen’s election as French president and 
subsequently the break-up of the EU • 
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